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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EDITORIAL 
WRITERS 


The President’s Remarks at the Carnegie Endowment Building in 
New York City. October 7, 1966 


Mr. Clendinen, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ambassador, members of the Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers, ladies and gentlemen: 


Iam a little baffled by thisroom. It makesa speaker have to talk out 
of both sides of his mouth. 


Since the Secretary took you on a quick trip around the world, I hope 
you will pardon me if I just ask you to go across the Atlantic with me. 

I remember some years ago President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
addressed the Daughters of the American Revolution. His opening 
words were not his usual, “My friends,” but instead he said, “My fellow 
immigrants.” 

And he was right, because most of our fathers came from Europe— 
east or west, north or south. They settled in London, Kentucky; Paris, 
Idaho; and Rome, New York. Chicago, with Warsaw, is one of the great 
Polish cities of the world. And New York is the second capital of half 
the nations of Europe. That really is the story of our country. 

Americans and all Europeans share a connection which transcends 
political differences. We are a single civilization; we share a common 
destiny; our future is a common challenge. 

Today two anniversaries especially remind us of the interdependence 
of Europe and America. 

—On September 30, 17 years ago, the Berlin airlift ended. 

—QOn October 7, just 3 years ago, the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was 

ratified. 

There is a healthy balance here. It is no accident. It reflects the 
balance the Atlantic allies have always tried to maintain between strength 
and conciliation, between firmness and flexibility, between resolution 
and _ hope. 

The Berlin airlift was an act of measured firmness. Without that 
firmness, the Marshall plan and the recovery of Western Europe, of 
course, would have been impossible. 

That hopeful and progressive achievement, the European Economic 
Community, would never have been born. 
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The winds of change which are blowing in Eastern Europe would 
not have been felt here today. 

All these are the fruits of our determination. 

The Test Ban Treaty is the fruit of our hope. With more than 100 
other cosigners we have committed ourselves to advance from deterrence 
through terror toward a more cooperative international order. We must 
go forward to banish all nuclear weapons—and to banish war itself. 

So a just peace remains our most important goal. But we know 
that the world ischanging. Our policy must reflect the reality of today— 
not yesterday. In every part of the world new forces are standing at the 
gates: new countries, new aspirations, new men. In this spirit let us 
look ahead to the tasks that confront us today in the Atlantic nations, as 
I will look ahead a little later to the tasks that confront us in another 
part of the world as I travel 25,000 miles in the Pacific area. 

Europe has been at peace since 1945. But it is a restless peace that’s 
shadowed by the threat of violence. 

Europe is partitioned. An unnatural line runs through the heart 
of a very great and a very proud nation. History warns us that until this 
harsh division has been resolved, peace in Europe will never be secure. 

We must turn to one of the great unfinished tasks of our generation— 
and that unfinished task is making Europe whole again. 

Our purpose is not to overturn other governments, but to help the 
people of Europe to achieve together: 

—a continent in which the peoples of Eastern and Western Europe 

work shoulder to shoulder together for the common good ; 

—a continent in which alliances do not confront each other in bitter 

hostility, but instead provide a framework in which West and 
East can act together in order to assure the security of all. 

In a restored Europe, Germany can and will be united. 

This remains a vital purpose of American policy. And we reiterated 
it and reaffirmed it to Chancellor Erhard just a few days ago. It can 
only be accomplished through a growing reconciliation, because there is 
no shortcut. 

We must move ahead on three fronts: 

—First, to modernize NATO and strengthen other Atlantic alliances. 

—Second, to further the integration of the Western European 

community. 

—Third, to quicken progress in East-West relations. 

Now may I speak to each of these in turn. 


I. 


Our first concern is to keep NATO strong, and to keep it modern 
and to keep it abreast of the times in which we live. 


The Atlantic alliance has already proved its vitality. Together, we 


have faced the threats of peace which have confronted us—and we shall 
meet those which may confront us in the future. 


Let no one doubt ever for a moment the American commitment. 


We shall not ever unlearn the lesson of the thirties, when isolation and 
withdrawal were our share in the common disaster. 
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We are committed, and we are committed to remain firm. 

But the Atlantic alliance is a living organism. It must adapt itself 
to the changing conditions.- 

Much is already being done to modernize its structures: 

—we are streamlining NATO command arrangements; 


—we are moving to establish a permanent nuclear planning 
committee ; 


—we are increasing the speed and certainty of supply across the 
Atlantic. 

However, there is much more that we can do. 

There is much more that we must do. 


The alliance must become a forum, a forum for increasingly close 
consultations. These should cover the full range of joint concerns— 
from East-West relations to crisis management. 

The Atlantic alliance is the central instrument of the entire Atlantic 
community. But it isnot the only one. Through other institutions, the 
nations of the Atlantic are now hard at work on constructive enterprise. 

In the Kennedy Round we are negotiating with the other free world 
nations to reduce tariffs everywhere. Our goal is to free the trade of the 
world, to free it from arbitrary and artificial restraints. 

We are engaged on the problem of international monetary reform. 

We are exploring how best to develop science and technology as a 
common resource. Recently the Italian Government has suggested an 
approach to narrowing the gap in technology between the United States 
and Western Europe. That proposal, we think, deserves very careful 
study and consideration. The United States stands ready to cooperate 
with all of the European nations on all aspects of this problem. 


Last—and perhaps really most important—we are working together 
to accelerate the growth of the developing nations. It is our common 
business to help the millions in these developing nations improve their 
standards of life, to increase their life expectancy, to increase their per 
capita income, to improve their health, their minds, their bodies, to, in 
turn, help them really fight and ultimately conquer the ancient enemies 
of mankind: hunger, illiteracy, ignorance, and disease. ‘The rich nations 
can never live as an island of plenty in a sea of poverty. 

Thus, while the institutions of the Atlantic community are growing, 
so are the tasks that confront us multiplying. 


II. 


Second among our tasks is the vigorous pursuit of further unity in 
the West. 


To pursue that unity is neither to postpone nor to neglect for a 
moment our continuous search for peace in the world. There are good 
reasons for this. 

—A united Western Europe can be our equal partner in helping to 

build a peaceful and just world order; 

—a united Western Europe can move more confidently in peaceful 

initiatives toward the East; 


—unity can provide a framework within which a unified Germany 
can be a full partner without arousing fears. 
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We look forward to the expansion and to the further strengthening 
of the European community. Of course, we realize that the obstacles 
are great. But perseverance has already reaped larger rewards than 
many of us dared hope for only a few years ago. 

The outlines of the new Europe are clearly discernible. It is a 
stronger, it is an increasingly united but open Europe—with Great Britain 
a part of it—and with close ties to America. 


Ill. 


Finally, thirdly, one great goal of a united West is to heal the wound 
in Europe which now cuts East from West and brother from brother. 

That division must be healed peacefully. It must be healed with 
the consent of Eastern European countries and consent of the Soviet 
Union. This will happen only as East and West succeed—succeed in 
building a surer foundation of mutual trust. 

Nothing is more important than peace. We must improve the East- 
West environment in order to achieve the unification of Germany in the 
context of a larger, peaceful, and prosperous Europe. 

Our task is to achieve a reconciliation with the East—a shift from the 
narrow concept of coexistence to the broader vision of peaceful engage- 
ment. 

And I pledge to you today that Americans now stand ready to do 
their part. 

Under the last four Presidents, our policy toward the Soviet Union 
has been the same. Where necessary, we shall defend freedom; where 
possible, we shall work with the East to build a lasting peace. 


We do not intend to let our differences on Viet-Nam or elsewhere 
ever prevent us from exploring all opportunities. We want the Soviet 
Union and the nations of Eastern Europe to know that we and our allies 
shall go step by step with them just as far as they are willing to advance. 

So let us—both Americans and Europeans—intensify, accelerate, 
strengthen our determined efforts. 

We seek healthy economic and cultural relations with the Commu- 
nist states. 

—TI am asking for early congressional action on the United States- 

Soviet Consular Agreement. 

—We have just signed a new United States-Soviet Cultural 
Agreement. 

—We intend to press for legislative authority to negotiate trade 
agreements which could extend most-favored-nation tariff treat- 
ment to European Communist states. 

—We have just concluded an air agreement with the Soviet Union. 


Today I am announcing the following new steps: 


—We will reduce export controls on East-West trade with respect 
to hundreds of nonstrategic items; 

—I have just today signed a determination that will allow the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee commercial credits to four 
additional Eastern European countries—Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Czechoslovakia. This is good business. And it will 
help us—it will help us to build the bridges to Eastern Europe that 
I spoke of in my address at VMI only a few months ago. 
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—The Secretary of State is now reviewing the possibility of easing 
the burden of Polish debts to the United States through expendi- 
tures of our Polish currency holdings which would be, we think, 
mutually beneficial to both countries. 

—The Export-Import Bank is prepared to finance American exports 
for the Soviet-Italian Fiat auto plant. 

—We are negotiating a civil air agreement with the Soviet Union, 
which I referred to. This will, we think, greatly facilitate tourism 
in both directions. 

—This summer the American Government took additional steps to 
liberalize travel to Communist countries in Europe and in Asia. 
We intend to liberalize these rules still further in an attempt to 
promote better understanding and increased exchanges. 

—TIn these past weeks, the Soviet Union and the United States have 
begun to exchange cloud photographs that are taken from the 
weather satellites. 

You can see in these and many other ways the ties with the East will 

be strengthened—by the United States and by other Atlantic nations. 

Agreement on a broad policy to this end, therefore, should be sought 
in existing Atlantic organs. 

The principles which should govern East-West relations are now 
being discussed in the North Atlantic Council. 

The OECD can alse play an important part in trade and in contacts 
with the East. The Western nations can there explore the ways of 
inviting the Soviet Union and the Eastern European countries to coop- 
erate in tasks of common interest and common benefit. 


Hand-in-hand with these steps to increase East-West ties must go 
measures to remove territorial and border disputes as a source of friction 
in Europe. The Atlantic nations oppose the use of force to change exist- 
ing frontiers. That is a bedrock, too, of our American foreign policy. 
We respect the integrity of a nation’s boundary lines. 

The maintenance of old enmities is not really in anyone’s interest. 


Our aim is a true European reconciliation. We so much want to make 
this clear to the East. 


Further, it is our policy to avoid the spread of national nuclear pro- 
grams—in Europe and elsewhere in the world. 

That is why we shall persevere in efforts to try to reach an agreement 
banning the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

We seek a stable military situation in Europe—one in which we hope 
that tensions can be lowered. 

To this end, the United States will continue to play its part in effec- 
tive Western deterrence. To weaken that deterrence might now create 
temptations and could endanger peace. 

The Atlantic allies will, of course, continue together to study what 
strength NATO needs, in light of the changing technology and the current 
threat. 

Reduction of Soviet forces in Central Europe would, of course, affect 
the extent of that threat. 

If changing circumstances should lead to a gradual and balanced 
revision in force levels on both sides, the revision could—together with 


the other steps that I have mentioned—help gradually to shape an entire 
new political environment. 
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The building of true peace and reconciliation in Europe, of course, 
) will be a very long process. 

The bonds between the United States and its Atlantic partners pro- 
vide the strength, though, on which the entire security of this world 
depends. Our interdependence, therefore, is complete. 

Our goal, in Europe and elsewhere, is, first of all—always—a just 
and a secure peace. It can most surely be achieved by common action. 
To this end, I pledge my country’s best efforts: 

—best efforts to achieve new thrust for the alliance; 

—to support movement toward Western European unity ; 

—to bring about a far-reaching improvement in relations between 

the East and the West. 

Our object is to end the bitter legacy of World War II. 

Let all of those who wish us well, and all others also, know that our 
guard will be up but our hand will always be out. 

The American people love peace and they hate war. 
believe that might makes right. So in pursuit of peace, history is aware 
of our commitments—the Marshall plan, the Truman Doctrine, and to 
NATO and to SEATO. We have been tested in Berlin and in Korea, 
and in the Dominican Republic, and our brave men are being tested at 
this hour in Viet-Nam. 

In every instance, our purpose has been peace, never war. Self- 
determination instead of selfish aggression. We believe that moral 
agreements are much to be preferred to military means. The confer- 
ence table instead of the battlefield. But Americans will never close 
their eyes to reality. We back our word with dedication, and we also 
back it with the united resolve of a patient, of a determined, of a freedom- 
loving and a peaceful people. ‘Together we shall never fail. 





We do not 





note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. at the Carnegie Endowment Building in 


New York City. 


Newark, New Jersey 


The President’s Remarks at Military Park. 
October 7, 1966 


Mr. Kervick, Bishop Taylor, Bishop Dougherty, my good 
friend Warren Wilentz, war hero, public servant and the 
next Democratic Senator from New Jersey. 

For a Democratic President to come to New Jersey is 
always a pleasure. It gives me, first of all, an opportunity 
to call the roll—to call the roll of one of the real, great 
delegations in the Congress: 

A distinguished Senator, a wise counselor, a great 
friend—Harrison Pete Williams. 

The leader and the dean of your delegation, a fighter 
for immigration reform, a leader in the field of human 
rights, my supporter—Pete Rodino. 

The sponsor of the Arts and Humanities Act, the chair- 
man of the labor subcommittee, and the Democratic Study 
Group, that great progressive—Frank Thompson. 

The energetic Congressman who gave us the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, and my supporter, Dominick Daniels. 


That fearless, courageous battler for foreign aid and the 
Peace Corps, and all other progressive domestic legislation, 
Neil Gallagher. 

A man who in only three terms has risen to emminence, 
dedicated appropriations member, Charles Joelson. 

The Congressman who supports my program and the 
Congressman who is fighting to protect our servicemen 
from loan sharks, Joseph Minish. 

A tireless worker in the great education and other pro- 
gressive battles of the 89th Congress, Ed Patten. 

Mayor, public official, educator, Congressman, my 
friend who always puts New Jersey first, Henry Helstoski. 

Tireless and articulate Congressman who has won ac- 
claim from far and wide for his excellent work against 
water pollution, Jim Howard. 

Loyal and faithful supporter of Medicare for our senior 
citizens, for all good education legislation, a creator of 
jobs—more jobs for our men, better income for our fam- 
ilies—our own Tom McGrath. 

A man voted by Capitol Hill Young Democrats as one 
of the Capitol’s ten outstanding freshmen who unfortu- 
nately is retiring, Paul Krebs. 
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These men have earned your confidence. These men 
deserve your applause, your gratitude, and your support. 

At their sides we also need the other able candidates for 
Congress who will support this administration. 

These men are leaders, and this country needs them and 
this Congress needs them. 

These men are leaders and potential leaders for this 
Nation. Here at home their leadership is matched by the 
brilliance of one of the greatest Governors of them all, your 
own Dick Hughes. 

And your own great Mayor, Hugh Addonizio. 

Your own great secretary of state and party chairman, 
Bob Burkhardt. 

Mayor Addonizio, I want to thank you for your great 
welcome to this city. I want to pay very special tribute 
to the people in the reserved seats here, the local Demo- 
cratic chairmen, the leaders of the great State of New 
Jersey. They are the ones who make it possible for all of 
these men to serve. 

I also want to now present to you one of the greatest 
fighting Democrats of them all, the Postmaster General, 
Larry O’Brien, from the State of Massachusetts. 

A great man once said: “In the Democratic Party, even 
the old seem young—but in the Republican Party even the 
young seem old.” 

And Woodrow Wilson, a New Jersey Democrat, said, 
“The trouble with the Republican Party is that it has not 
had a new idea for 30 years.” 

And then Wilson added: “I am not speaking as a poli- 
tician; I am speaking as a historian.” 

Well, as I am speaking here this afternoon, I am speak- 
ing as an ex-schoolteacher who taught in Cotulla, ‘Texas. 
But I can tell you this: What Woodrow Wilson said in 
1915 is just as true today—only 50 more years have 
passed. 

Woodrow Wilson also said: “I love the Democratic 
Party, but I love America a great deal more.” 

And that is my philosophy. I am a free man first, an 
American second, a public servant third, and a Democrat 
fourth—in that order. 

But as I told Bob Burkhardt and Governor Hughes last 
night after I had planned my trip to speak to the Editorial 
Writers of the United States, and to see the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, I thought it just as well to 
drop in here on New Jersey and see a united people. 

There comes a time when a man really needs to examine 
his party loyalty. And I guess right now is as good a time 
as any. 

This is the season of the year when our Republican 
friends get a little bit confused. This is the season when, 
as our beloved late friend Adlai Stevenson used to say, 
they march to battle under a strange banner—a banner 
which reads, ““Throw the rascals in.” 

This is the season when Republicans start making pre- 
dictions. You have been reading about them, haven’t 
you? Well, how good are they at making predictions? 

As Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look at the record.” 
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You already know—and your daddy and your grand- 
daddy ahead of you knew—their record for promising and 
their record for performing. Now let’s look at their rec- 
ord as prophets. 

Two years ago, in 1964, the chairman of the Republi- 
can campaign committee declared flatly his Party would 
gain 40 seats in the House of Representatives—40 seats 
gained in 1964, they prophesied. 

They didn’t gain any. They lost 38. 

And that same year, a new New York lawyer—he orig- 
inally came from out west in California—came forth and 
predicted that his Party, the Republican Party, would gain 
five seats in the United States Senate. 

They didn’t gain any seats in the United States Senate, 
but they lost two seats in the United States Senate, 

I even remember a few of their predictions in 1964 
about who was going to be in the White House. 

Can you remember those prophets? 

But let’s go back to 1962, now that we have covered 
1964. ‘That was also a year of Republican predictions. 

The chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee—I can’t even remember his name right now, but they 
chose him later to run for national office. They chose 
him because they said, ““He drives Lyndon Johnson nuts.” 

Well, that prophet declared that Americans would 
repudiate the Administration of John F. Kennedy. That 
prophet predicted Republicans would gain 44 seats in the 
House in 1962. 

They didn’t gain 44, they didn’t gain 34, they didn’t 
gain 24, they didn’t gain 14, and they didn’t gain 4. 
Would you believe it? They predicted a gain of 44 
seats and they wound up with a gain of 2. 

The New York lawyer was still in California that year. 
But election time he was always around and he was mak- 
ing predictions. The day after election he predicted, and 
I quote from the papers the next morning, “This is the 
last time the press will ever kick me around.” 

And now it is 1966. And who is kicking who or what 
around? Well, the Republican predictions are coming in 
hot and heavy. 

The polls are on every corner. The lawyer from New 
York and California has moderated some in his predic- 
tions this year. He now predicts a Republican gain of 
40 seats. 

The Republican Senator from Pennsylvania says 50 
seats. And he claims that if he gets 50 seats, that will be 
“enough to put the brakes on all the President's social 
legislation.” People’s legislation—legislation that helps 
folks, that gets jobs, that brings income, that gives you edu- 
cation for mind and health for your body, and spirit for 
your soul. 

That is one way to get all progressive legislation brought 
to a standstill—to elect a do-nothing Republican Con- 
gress. 

The Republican leader in the Senate, my old and good 
friend from Illinois, he called them and raised them. He 
says they will pick up 75 seats. 
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Well, I want to make a prediction. If these Republi- 
cans are as accurate this year as they have been in past 
years, the Democratic Party will have a net gain when 
Congress goes back next January. 

I don’t think, though, the American people care much 
about Republican predictions. I think what they want is 
Democratic performance. 

Abraham Lincoln was a Republican, but that great 
President once said, “You can't fool all of the people all of 
the time.” His own Party today doesn’t really believe 
that is true. 

Fooling the people has become the name of the game 
for a good many Republicans in Congress. They vote 
one way on what they call a motion to recommit a bill to 
the graveyard in a committee and then when they fail to 
put it in the graveyard on a motion to recommit—that is 
a highfalutin parliamentary phrase but I want you folks to 
get on to it. I am going to take the lid off and let a little 
light come in. 

So they know that the motion to recommit a bill is a 
motion to kill a bill. You can understand that kind of 
language—a motion to put a dagger in the heart of a bill. 

Well, now, I am going to call the roll and look at the 
record, and I don’t want you to forget it. I want you to 
take it home with you, and I want you to tell your wife, 
and your children, and your uncles, and your cousins, and 
your aunts. 

Let’s look at the record of the 89th Congress. 

—We passed a Medicare bill. We have been talking 
about it for 20 years. President Truman first pro- 
posed it—a Medicare for our fathers, and our 
mothers, and our elder citizens. That bill helped 19 
million Americans away from the fear of illness in 
their old age. 

And while the Democrats were working, praying, and 
passing that Medicare bill, more than nine out of every 
ten of the Republicans in the House were voting to recom- 
mit it and to kill it. 

But when they came for a final vote on the bill, where 
you could see what they were doing, half of the Republi- 
cans changed from a vote to recommit and voted for the 
passage of the bill. But only 50 percent then. 

And then they talk to me about credibility. 

—We passed a voting rights bill where you could vote 
wherever you lived, whatever your color. And 85 
percent of those Republicans voted to recommit that 
bill. Then 82 percent of that 85 percent turned 
around a full 180 degrees and voted for the bill on 
final passage. 

And then they talk about credibility. 

~-We passed the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—after 20 long years of struggle. That school 
act helped 20,000 school districts. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the Republicans in the House voted to recom- 
mit and kill that bill. 
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—wWe fought to continue the war on poverty, and to 
help the poor people at the very bottom. Ninety 
percent of the Republican Congressmen voted to 
recommit and kill that bill. 

That is the record. And, as Al Smith used to say, 

“Let's look at the record.” 

—We raised the minimum wage, the wages that the 
poor people earn at the bottom of the ladder, we 
raised it to bring a decent income to every working 
man—only $64 a week at that. And 69 percent of 
the Republicans, more than two out of every three, 
voted to recommit that bill that brought 8 million 
poor women, widows, and workers at the bottom 
level under the protection of a minimum wage of 
$64. 

Then after they couldn't stick a dagger in its heart and 
they couldn’t recommit it because there were too many 
Democrats for them to succeed, they did a flip-flop. 

You know what a flip-flop is. Sixty-eight percent of 
them then voted for final passage so they could come home 
and say, “Look what I did for minimum wages.” 

—We passed a housing bill. Ninety-seven percent of 
them voted to recommit it—97 out of every 100 
House Republicans. 

—We tried to repeal section 14b of Taft-Hartley to help 
the working man. Eighty-six percent voted to re- 
commit it. 

—We passed a food for freedom bill to help starving 
people in other countries. Eighty-five percent of 
them opposed your President by voting to recommit 
it. 

Well, Abraham Lincoln was right about not fooling all 
the people all of the time. But the Republicans haven't 
given up trying. 

You don’t know how wonderful it is to come out here, 
away from the Capital, in this good, fresh, green country 
and see these prosperous, happy, smiling faces. I bet 
there is not a headache in the crowd. 

The men and women who served in the 89th Congress 
are going to be back here asking your help on the basis of 
their record. 

I’ve told you what the Republican record was. The 
Democratic record was just the opposite: They passed the 
school bill; they passed Medicare; they gave jobs for your 
men and income for your families; food for your bodies; 
and education for your mind. That is what they gave 
you, and all we ask in return is to give them a return 
ticket to support a Democratic President. 

Now I ask all of you to listen carefully to this one state- 
ment. Measured by laws that mean something to peo- 
ple—that is p-e-e-p-u-l—that is p-e-e-p-l-e—that is 
p-e-o-p-l-e. You know what I am talking about. I am 
talking about folks. I am talking about average fellows. 
I am talking about the men and women that make up this 
land, that send their boys to battle to protect that flag and 
to protect our freedom. I talk about the men, the kind 
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which pioneered this land, that wrote our Declaration of 
Independence, that wrote our Constitution, that brought 
our freedom, and have legislated for all the people, regard- 
less of race, religion, or region. 

So measured by laws that mean something to the peo- 
ple—jobs, education for their children, health, wages, 
take-home pay, transportation, conservation, pollution, 
immigration, cities, poverty—measured by that, this Con- 
gress did more than the last Congress, and more than the 
one before it. 

I want to let you in on a secret: This Congress, with 
these Democratic Congressmen and this Democratic 
Senator—with another one to help him next year—this 
Congress did more in the 89th Congress in these fields 
than all the other 88 put together. 

Now that is a big statement. 
and I am going to stand on it. 

I want to illustrate. I want to measure one area of 
progress. I want to examine our record in education. 

When I took the oath in November 1963 as President, 
there were six education acts on the books, six in more 
than 160 years. Abraham Lincoln had the first one 
passed back in the 1860’s. Woodrow Wilson got the sec- 
ond one passed during his administration. Harry Tru- 
man got the third one passed during his administration. 
And President Eisenhower passed the other three. That 
madc a total of six bills in more than 160 years to educate 
your children. 

Most of them were vocational education bills, or land 
grant college bills—not the elementary school, not the 
higher education, not the GI. 

Most of them had rather limited application. 

This Congress didn’t pass 6 or 16. This Congress 
passed 18 education bills—well, I'd say really 15 and 3 
that we passed in the session before, in the 88th. And the 
record isn't finished yet. 

In 1963 Congress provided $2 billion in Federal aid for 
education. In 1963 it was $2 billion. In 1966 we pro- 
vided more than $6 billion to educate your children— 
three times as much in 3 years. 

And that is going to show up in their learning, and their 
learning is going to show up in their pocketbook. And 
what they have in that pocketbook is going to show up in 
their taxes. We are going to get a mighty handsome divi- 
dend on every dime we invested in educating these chil- 
dren. 

Now I think you can be certain that the Republicans 
will not be talking about education bills this fall. After 
67 months of Democratic leadership, they have had to quit 
education. They have abandoned it. They don’t de- 
nounce it any more. ‘They joined it. They have come 
out for mother and flag and education. 

But now they talk about inflation. 

Well, now, you messengers of good will—I want you to 
hear about inflation. 


But I am a tall fellow 


We are not going to dodge that issue; we are going to 
deal with it. 
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The Republicans are more expert on inflation than the 
Democrats. During the last 67 months of the last Repub. 
lican administration—I want every Congressman, and 
every Senator and every Democrat to hear this. I even 
want the Democratic Governor to hear it, and I want the 
next Democratic Senator to hear it, and then I want you 
to let it leak out all over New Jersey. I don’t know 
whether we will get it in the papers or not. After I have 
talked this long usually most of the reporters have gone to 
sleeponme. But I’m going to repeat it again now, if you 
will help me wake them up. 

The Republicans are more expert on inflation than the 
Democrats. That is the only thing they are more expert in. 

During the final 67 months—that is 5 years, 7 months— 
of Eisenhower's administration, prices went up 11 per- 
cent. That is something that everybody can remember. 
If you can’t, take out your lead pencil and jot it down. 

In the 67 months, the 5 years and 7 months, of the 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson administrations, 
prices went up 9 percent. 

In the same period they went up 11 percent in prices we 
went up 9 percent. 

But if they know more about rising prices than we 


Democrats do, the Democrats know more about rising 
incomes. 


In the final 67 months of the Republican administra- 
tion, the Eisenhower administration, wages and salaries— 
the thing you work for, the pay you get—went up 29 per- 
cent. 

In the same period, 67 months of the Kennedy-John- 
son administration, wages and salaries went up not 29 
percent but almost twice as much—47 percent. 

So their inflation was kind of like “Wrong Way” Corri- 
gan. They had a bigger rise in prices than the Demo- 
crats, but a lower rise in wages. And it is pretty impor- 
tant to remember the two. 

I worked a long time as a day laborer at a dollar a day. 
Some people think I ought to go back where I once was. 

But there were a good many things you could buy for a 
dollar a day then. 

When your prices rise 11 percent and your wages only 
29, it is not nearly as good as when your prices rise only 9 
and your wages rise 49 because you can pay the 9 and 
then have 40 percent left for Mollie and the babies. 

Now we've talked about the Republican predictions 
and the Republican performance. Just before I finish I 
would like to talk about Republican philosophy. 

If I skip a paragraph or two in here, you fellows that 
went to sleep on me, I hope you will forgive me. I stand 
by everything I released, though. 

The Republican symbol is the elephant. 
why he is their symbol? 


Do you know 
Because he never forgets. 

The Republicans remember that they have always been 
elected by trying to scare the people. Their platform this 
year is made up of one word—fear. 
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They have no program to fight inflation. They men- 
tion no program to ease racial tensions. ‘They don’t know 
what to do about crime in the streets, except to criticize it. 

They don’t know how to end the war in Viet-Nam, 
except to denounce the Commander in Chief. 

But they do know that if they can scare people, they 
might win some votes. 

Our job is to ask our fellow citizens to judge this Na- 
tion—not by the terrible exceptions, but by the typical 
examples. 

Our job is to remind the Americans that bad news is 
news. 

I can go over there and fall down in that street right 
now and get a bigger headline than I can by smiling and 
waving “hello.” 

Bad news is news, and good news is no news. Remind 
them of the newspaper stories and the television newscasts 
that they never see—the ones about you and your neigh- 
bor, and your neighbor’s neighbor, who are enjoying busy 
and productive lives, 77 million of you working, more 
people in America working than ever worked any time in 
the history of America, drawing better pay than any 
people ever drew in the history of America at this very 
hour. 

So our job is to ask all of our fellow Americans: Judge 
for yourself from your own home and your own experience 
what sort of a nation you have. 

Judge America, and then look all over that globe. 
Don’t ask an extremist, but ask the majority of all Ameri- 
cans—of all races—which nation they would trade ours 
for. 

Judge America by the typical family in this year of 
1966. Judge that family by this fact: The American 
family owns its own home—far more homeowners than 
any time in the history of America. 

Judge that Americans will buy 8 million new cars this 
year. They will buy even 4 million new lawn mowers, 
much as you fellows hate to use them and push them. 

Judge that the typical head of a family is employed as a 
“skilled” worker. In 1940 he would have been behind a 
plow—a good many of them were sharecroppers—or he 
would have been working as a common laborer. 

But this typical American now has 31% weeks paid time 
off each year and he and his wife, and his kiddos, some- 
times take a vacation. 

Judge the wife in the family by her education. The 
typical wife in America today is at least a high school 
graduate. And that is not true with many people in 
many parts of this world. 

Judge her household helpers. Some of them have 
washing machines, some of them have vacuum cleaners, 
some of them have freezers, automatic stoves, and refrig- 
erators. ‘They give her the time to use her education, 
watch her television, look after her kids. They give her 
time to work for a salary or for civic groups, in hospitals, 
and to do her church work. Remember that American 
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women do this—they do these things because our Ameri- 
can women are our secret weapon in the war against want 
in America. 

Then I want you folks to look at this typical family. 
Look at their health and look at their schooling. 

Judge the typical child today. He will be a high school 
graduate, and more than likely he has a chance to go to 
college. 

Judge our Nation’s role in the world today. 

Judge America by our efforts to maintain peace. 
Judge your country by what she is doing to help poor 
people. 

I was told by a great nation the other day that 90 mil- 
lion people have eaten in one country this year because we 
helped them, and if we hadn't, 35 million would have died 
because of starvation. 

So judge your country by its accomplishments, which 
are great, and by her potential, which is greater. 

And please, please, always, in your judgments, remem- 
ber that we are the most problem-conscious nation in the 
world. One thing we never hide is our problems. One 
thing you can be sure of: We don’t hide our problems. 
And another thing we do: We don’t hide them, we adver- 
tise them, and then we all get together and solve them, 
don’t we? 

We solve them after you blame your President for all 
of them. 

But a fellow said to me the other day, “Mr. President, 
I am sorry that they blame you for the problems that the 
Mayor had over here. I am sorry that they blame you 
for the problems that we got into out in Southeast Asia. 
I am sorry that they blame you for all these problems.” 

I said, “Don’t be sorry. What have you got a Presi- 
dent for?” 

But if you are going to judge us by our problems, also 
be fair and judge us by our progress. 

Aren’t you happy that we have more jobs at better 
pay than we have ever had before? If you are not, you 
can talk to some of these older fellows around this crowd, 
like Pete Rodino and Governor Hughes. They can tell 
you how to get a ticket to a soup kitchen back here some- 
where; or how to apply fora WPA job. Because it hasn’t 
been too long in the lives of some of us—we remember 
when we worked for a dollar a day. 

Finally, I wart you to judge America politically—by 
her problems, by her progress, and by her politics. 

We here in this park are politicians. We don’t deny 
it. We don’t hide it. We proudly admit it, don’t we, 
Dick? And we stand a little taller, we are just a little 
prouder, and our chests are a little bigger because we are 
all Democratic politicians. We, like the men who have 
been Democratic politicians, men like Al Smith, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Adlai Stevenson, 
and John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


I made a compact with President Kennedy out in Los 
Angeles in 1960. Everybody didn’t agree with it. But 
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he asked me to be his Vice President and run on the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. Everybody in the party didn’t 
agree with him and everybody in the country didn’t agree 
with him. We didn’t have any landslide, you know. 
We won by less than 51 percent of the votes. But we 
had a program. 

He submitted it to the people and right in the middle 
of the progress he was making in that program, the Good 
Lord took him away from us. But it didn’t take his 
program away. I stood there and I putit over. I didn’t 
run out on it; I ran in on it. 

The people understood, and the people will under- 
stand. And I think you folks are going to give me the 
tools I need, the weapons we must have, and the power 
and the support that you must have in a democratic 
country. 

Remember this: There is more power in the ballot 
than there is in the bullet, and it lasts a lot longer. 

When you listen to these prophets of gloom and doom, 
and when you get through reading all the recommenda- 
tions that all the newspapers make for you, then scratch 
your head and say to mama, “Let’s look at the record.” 

Then get on that bus and get down to that polling 
place. Reach up there and pull the lever that will do 
the greatest good for the greatest number and I will abide 
by your decision. 


Thank you and goodby. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:07 p.m. at a Democratic political 
rally at Military Park in Newark, N.J. 


Philippine War Veterans 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing a Bill 
Authorizing Refunds of War Insurance Premiums 
and Restoration of Full Benefits. October 11, 1966 


Chairman Teague, Administrator Driver, Members of 
Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


When President Marcos of the Philippines visited us 
a short time ago, he talked to me about a number of in- 
equities and injustices which the passage of time had 
brought to our Filipino allies. I urged the Congress to 
correct these unintentional inequities as promptly as they 
could. 

The Congress responded wholeheartedly. So, today, 
we have come here to sign the last of three measures en- 
acted by the Congress since President Marcos’ visit to 
deal with these inequities. 

The first act expands educational benefits for children 
of diseased and disabled war veterans; the second act pro- 
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vides greater hospital and medical benefits for Filipino 
veterans. 


But this act, I think, is by far the most far-reaching. 

This measure deals specifically with two matters of 
importance to Filipino veterans. It will enable us to 
refund to them wartime insurance premiums, which they 
need not have paid, but which were collected in error 
during those hectic and confusing days of the Second 
World War. It will also restore to them the full amount 
of benefits that were originally intended in 1946. 


Due to changes over the years in the relative value of 
the Philippine peso and the U.S. dollar, their actual bene- 
fits have been greatly reduced. This measure allows us 
to restore the cash value of their benefits to what was 
intended by the original legislation. 


This bill, like the two which came before it, is the direct 
result of the very fine work done by the joint United 
States-Republic of the Philippines Commission on the 
Study of Philippines Veterans’ Problems. 


I would like here to publicly express my personal ap- 
preciation to all the fine members of that Commission, 
especially to General George Decker, the Chairman of 
the U.S. participants, and my old friend Congressman 
Olin Teague, the Vice Chairman, for their leadership and 
for their very dedicated efforts. 

I also want to mention three distinguished lawmakers 
who were instrumental in making this legislation a reality: 
Senator Mansfield, Senator Randolph, and our own be- 
loved House Majority Leader Carl Albert who cannot be 
here with us this morning, because he is indisposed in the 
Bethesda Hospital. 

The relationship between the United States and our 
friends in the Philippines is both warm and historic. 
Twenty-five years ago we shared together the shock of 
violent aggression. ‘Together we persevered, through the 
long night of war, until we emerged—together—into the 
hard-won sunlight of victory and peace. We are very 
pleased to find ourselves united again today in our deter- 
mination to secure a true and a lasting peace among all of 
our fellow nations of the Pacific. 


Our mutual search for peace among our neighbors 
must always rest, to a very large degree, upon the trust and 
confidence we have in one another. I am especially 
pleased to sign this measure today because, in addition to 
its tangible benefits to many thousands of most deserving 
and patriotic Filipino veterans, I believe that it forges still 
another link in the strong chain of friendship which unites 
our two Republics. 

I am looking forward, along with Mrs. Johnson, with a 
great deal of pleasure to visiting in the Philippines in the 
next few days. We will apply all the talent, energy, and 
efforts that we have in an attempt to bring together the 
united spirit that is necessary if we are to have peace in the 
world. 
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To all of you Members of Congress, from both parties, 
who have participated in passing this very just and long 
overdue legislation, I say the American people not only 
thank you, but the Filipino people thank you. We are 
grateful for another job well done. 


note: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m., in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. As enacted, H.R. 16557, providing benefits for 
Philippine veterans, is Public Law 89-641. 


Emergency Preparedness Functions 
of Attorney Gencral 


Executive Order 11310. October 11, 1966 


ASSIGNING EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS FUNCTIONS 
TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1958 (72 Stat. 1799), it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Scope. (a) The Attorney General shall 
prepare national emergency plans and develop prepared- 
ness programs covering law-enforcement functions of con- 
cern to the executive branch of the Federal Government 
except to the extent that such functions are vested in other 
departments or agencies by statute or Executive order. 
Upon request, the Attorney General shall assist, as appro- 
priate, in developing preparedness programs covering law- 
enforcement functions vested in other departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. He shall also provide, 
as appropriate, liaison with and guidance and assistance to 
the various divisions of State and local government, and 
maintain liaison with the Federal judicial system and the 
United States Congress as hereinafter set forth. 

(b) These plans and programs shall be designed to 
develop a state of readiness in these areas with respect to all 
conditions of national emergency, including an attack 
upon the United States. 

Sec. 2. Basic Functions. ‘The Attorney General shall: 

(a) Emergency documents and measures. Provide 
advice, as appropriate, with respect to any emergency 
directive or procedure prepared by a department or 
agency as a part of its emergency preparedness function. 

(b) Industry support. As appropriate, review the 
legal procedures developed by the Federal agencies con- 
cerned to be instituted if it becomes necessary for the 
Government to institute extraordinary measures with re- 
spect to vital production facilities, public facilities, com- 
munications systems, transportation systems, or other fa- 
cility, system, or service essential to national survival. 
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(c) Judicial and legislative liaison. In cooperation 
with the Office of Emergency Planning, maintain liaison 
with Federal courts and with the Congress so there will be 
mutual understanding of Federal emergency plans involv- 
ing law enforcement and the exercise of legal powers dur- 
ing emergencies of various magnitudes. 

(d) Legal advice. Develop emergency plans for pro- 
viding legal advice to the President, the Cabinet, and the 
heads of Executive departments and agencies wherever 
they may be located in an emergency, and provide emer- 
gency procedures for the review as to form and legality 
of Presidential proclamations, Executive orders, direc- 
tives, regulations, and documents and of other documents 
requiring approval by the President or by the Attorney 
General which may be issued by authorized officers after 
an armed attack. 

(e) Alien control and control of entry and departure. 
Develop emergency plans for the control of alien enemies 
and other aliens within the United States and, in con- 
sultation with the Department of the Treasury, develop 
emergency plans for the control of persons attempting to 
enter or leave the United States. ‘These plans shall spe- 
cifically include provisions for the following: 

(1) The location, restraint, or custody of alien enemies. 

(2) Temporary detention of alien enemies and other 
persons attempting to enter the United States pending 

determination of their admissibility. 

(3) Apprehension of deserting alien crewmen and 
stowaways. 

(4) Investigation and control of aliens admitted as 
contract laborers. 

(5) Control of persons entering or departing from the 
United States at designated ports of entry. 

(6) Increased surveillance of the borders to preclude 
prohibited crossings by persons. 

(f) Alien property. Develop emergency plans for the 
seizure and administration of property of alien enemies 
under provisions of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

(g) Security standards. In consultation with the De- 
partment of Defense and with other executive agencies 
to the extent appropriate, prepare plans for adjustment 
of security standards governing the employment of Fed- 
eral personnel and Federal contractors in an emergency. 

(h) Research. Within the framework of over-all 
Federal research objectives, supervise or conduct research 
in areas directly concerned with carrying out emergency 
preparedness responsibilities, designate representatives for 
necessary ad hoc or task-force groups, and provide advice 
and assistance to other agencies in planning for research 
in areas involving the interests of the Department of 
Justice. 

Sec. 3. Civil Defense. In consonance with national 
civil defense programs developed by the Department of 
Defense, the Attorney General shall: 


(a) Local law enforcement. Upon request, consult 
with and assist the Department of Defense to plan, de- 
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velop, and distribute materials for use in the instruction 
and training of law-enforcement personnel for civil de- 
fense emergency operations; develop and carry out a na- 
tional plan for civil defense instruction and training for 
enforcement officers, designed to utilize to the maximum 
extent practicable the resources and facilities of existing 
Federal, State, and local police schools, academies, and 
other appropriate institutions of learning; and assist the 
States in preparing for the conduct of intrastate and inter- 
state law-enforcement operations to meet the extraordi- 
nary needs that would exist for emergency police services 
under conditions of attack or imminent attack, 

(b) Penal and correctional institutions. Develop 
emergency plans and procedures for the custody and pro- 
tection of prisoners and the use of Federal penal and 
correctional institutional resources, when available, for 
cooperation with local authorities in connection with mass 
feeding and housing, for the storage of standby emergency 
equipment, for the emergency use of prison hospitals and 
laboratory facilities, for the continued availability of 
prison-industry products, and for the development of Fed- 
eral prisoner skills to appropriately augment the total 
supply of manpower; advise States and their political sub- 
divisions regarding the use of State and local prisons, jails, 
and prisoners for the purpose of relieving local situations 
and conditions arising from a state of emergency. 

(c) Identification and location of persons. Develop 
emergency plans and procedures for the use of the facili- 
ties and personnel of the Department of Justice in assist- 
ing the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with the development of plans and procedures for the 
identification of the dead and the reuniting of families 
during a civil defense emergency. 

Sec. 4. Interagency Cooperation. Unless otherwise 
provided in this order, the Attorney General shall assume 
the initiative in developing joint plans for emergency pre- 
paredness functions described in this order in consultation 
with those departments and agencies which have respon- 
sibilities for any segment of such activities. 

Sec. 5. Presidential Coordination. The Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning shall advise and assist 
the President in determining policy for, and assist him in 
coordinating the performance of, functions under this 
order with the total national preparedness program. 

Sec. 6. Emergency Planning. Emergency plans and 
programs shall be developed as an integral part of the con- 
tinuing activities of the Department of Justice on the basis 
that it will have the responsibility for carrying out such 
programs during an emergency. The Attorney General 
shall be prepared to implement all appropriate plans de- 
veloped under this order. Modifications, based on emer- 
gency conditions, will be in accordance with policy deter- 
minations by the President. 

Sec. 7. Emergency Actions. Nothing in this order 
shall be construed as conferring authority under Title III 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended (50 
U.S.C. App. 2291-2297), or otherwise, to put into effect 
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any emergency plan, procedure, policy, program, or course 
of action prepared or developed pursuant to this order, 
Such authority is reserved to the President. 

Sec. 8. Redelegation. ‘The Attorney General is hereby 
authorized to redelegate within the Department of Justice 
the functions hereinabove assigned to him. 

Sec. 9. Construction. Nothing in this order shall be 
deemed to derogate from any now-existing assignment of 
functions to any Executive agency or officer made by 
statute or by Executive order. 

Sec. 10. General. ‘To the extent of any inconsistency 
between the provisions of any prior order and the provi- 
sions of this order, the latter shall control. 

Lynpon B. JouHNsON 
The White House, 
October 11, 1966. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:40 p.m., 
October 11, 1966] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11310 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Export-Import Bank of Washington 


Announcement of Loan to the Industrial Development 
Bank of Israel. October 11, 1966 


The sale of $6 million in American goods and services 

‘ill be financed by a relending credit authorized by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to the Industrial 
Development Bank of Israel. The Israeli bank will re- 
lend proceeds of the loan to medium-sized private Israeli 
manufacturers who need United States machinery and 
equipment. 

The new loan brings to some $250 million the Exim- 
bank’s total assistance to Israel since the country became 
independent in 1948. About $230 million of this total 
has been in the form of direct loans to governmental and 
private enterprises in such fields as agriculture, industry, 
power, and transportation. All repayments have been 
made as scheduled. 

It is expected that the new loan will further assist in- 
dustrial development in Israel, which in recent years has 
attained an average annual growth rate of some 15 per- 
cent. It will be repayable in 16 semiannual installments 
after a grace period of approximately 2 years. Interest 
on the loan will be at an annual rate of 6 percent. 

This is the third Eximbank loan for Israel since the 
beginning of the new USS. fiscal year July 1. On Sep- 
tember 28 the Bank authorized a loan of $5,598,000 to 
assist E] Al Israel Airlines in purchasing its seventh Boeing 
jet aircraft. On August 4 the Bank authorized a loan of 
$1.3 million to American-Israeli Paper Mills, Ltd., for 
purchase of paper-making machinery in the U.S. 
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Meetings Between the United States, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom 


Statement by the President on Announcing the 
Appointment of John J. McCloy To Be United States 
Representative. October 11, 1966 


I have appointed Mr. John J. McCloy as the United 
States Representative to the trilateral conversations to be 
held by the United States, the Federal German Republic 
and the United Kingdom, which were envisaged in the 
joint communique made by the President and Chancellor 
Erhard on September 27.* It is understood that the other 
Representatives will be Dr. Karl Carstens for the German 
Federal Republic and Mr. George Thomson for the 
United Kingdom. 

The three governments have invited Mr. Manlio Brosio, 
the Secretary General, to discuss with the group at its 
first meeting the ways in which its work could reinforce 
and assist NATO force planning already underway. 

The purpose of these conversations is to undertake a 
searching reappraisal of the threat to security and—tak- 
ing into account changes in military technology and 
mobility—of the forces required to maintain adequate 
deterrence aad defense in Central Europe. The reap- 
praisal will also deal with: 

—equitable sharing of defense and other comparable 

burdens; 

—the impact of troop deployments and force levels on 
the balance of payments of the United States and 
United Kingdom; 

—the effect on the German economic and budgetary 
situation of measures designed to ameliorate balance 
of payments problems. 

The first trilateral meeting will be held in Bonn, Ger- 

many, on October 20, 1966. 


+2 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1367. 


Hurricane Damage in Mexico 


President Johnson’s Message to President Diaz Ordaz 
After News of Damage by Hurricane Inez. 
October 11, 1966 


I was deeply distressed to read on the ticker a few 
minutes ago of the terrible damage done by hurricane 
Inez to towns and communities along the coast. 

If there is anything that we can do to be helpful, 
please let me know. Our thoughts are with you and 
with your people in this stricken zone. 

Warmest regards. 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
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Child Nutrition Act of 1966 


Remarks of the President Upon Signing the Act 
To Expand Food Service Programs for 
Children. October 11, 1966 


Secretary Freeman, Senator Ellender, Members of the 
Congress: 

This is a memorable day for the children of America 

—for the child who arrives at school hungry, because 
there was no breakfast for him to eat at home. 

—for the child who goes to school where no lunches are 
served, because there were no facilities to serve him 
with. 

—for the preschool child who is enrolled in school- 
related activities. 

This legislation which I shall shortly sign is their pro- 
gram, the children’s program—the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966. 

This Child Nutrition Act of 1966 will make it possible 
to close the nutrition gap among children in school. 

I know what it is to teach children who are listless and 
tired because they are hungry—and realize the difference 
a decent meal can make in the lives and attitudes of 
school children. It can be a heartbreaking and a frustrat- 
ing experience, if there is nowhere to turn for help when 
your child is hungry. 

This was just one more situation that I saw when I was 
a very young man, and that I have been trying to do some- 
thing about, and have determined to do something about 
ever since. 

It is fitting that this landmark legislation becomes law 
during National School Lunch Week, October 9 to 15. 
Twenty years ago Congress enacted and President 
Truman signed the National School Lunch Act. They 
recognized that good nutrition is essential to good learn- 
ing. So today, lunch at school is available to almost 
three-fourths of all children enrolled in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

But major gaps still remain. The Child Nutrition Act 
is designed to help close those major gaps: 

—Thousands of children go to schools that simply can- 
not afford to finance the basic equipment for food 
service. This act will help finance such equipment. 

—Thousands of children arrive at school hungry be- 
cause they have no breakfast. This act provides for 
breakfasts at school. 

—Thousands of very young childrcn are now enrolled 
in preschool activities. ‘They have not been eligible 
to take part in the National School Lunch Program. 
This act provides assistance for them, too. 

—The States have always borne the full administrative 
costs of school food services. This act provides for 
administrative funds to help the States meet the chal- 
lenge of reaching out to those children who have al- 
ready been bypassed. 
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—Authority for the Special Milk Program was to ex- 
pire next June 30. This act continues this useful 
supplement to child nutrition for another 3 years. 


The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 will help enable us to 
bring a food service within the reach of every child in 
school. With its programs and the programs now avail- 
able under the National School Lunch Program, we can 
continue to close the nutrition gap among schoolchildren 
in the next 5 years. 

I am today instructing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
set this target as his goal. 

This legislation was the work of many people. 

I want to especially mention Reverend C. B. Woodrich, 
whose pioneering efforts with poor children in the Denver, 
Colorado, area has shown how important this program 
can be to our future. To Senator Ellender, Congressmen 
Cooley and Harlan Hagen, and to all the other Members 
of Congress here with us today and all the Members who 
helped enact this measure, on behalf of all the children of 
America we say—thank you, and the children say thank 
you, too. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:00 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House. 


As enacted, the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (S. 3467) is Public 
Law 89-642. 


Columbus Day Trip 


The President’s Remarks in Baltimore, Maryland, 
at the Social Security Administration 
Headquarters. October 12, 1966 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am delighted to be here in Baltimore and to see on 
the platform a good many of my old and trusted friends. 

Congressman Long came over here ahead of us, I think, 
because he wanted me to introduce him instead of Secre- 
tary Gardner. Congressman, we are delighted to have 
you and appreciate your meeting us here. 

I am almost as happy to be in the neighborhood of 
Baltimore as 54,000 Oriole fans were last Sunday. 

But contrary to some rumors, I am not here to scout 
Dave McNally for the Washington Senators. 

I came here this morning to discuss the very brilliant 
record of the social security system and to offer to the 
Nation and the world information about important 
proposals that your President will make concerning its 
future. 

I want to pay a special tribute to one of the greatest 
Cabinet officers of all time—even if he is a Republican— 
John Gardner, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

And Under Secretary Wilbur Cohen who has carried 
a very heavy load in this field through the years. 

I want to pay a very special tribute to Commissioner 
Ball. When I commended him, I commended the thou- 
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sands of dedicated, tireless social security employees who 
have served him diligently, capably, and well. 

A few weeks ago, I heard a lot of dire predictions about 
how the system would fail when we inaugurated the new 
program. I have never seen such faultless administration, 
To each of you, whether you are at the bottom of the 
grade or at the top of the list, I want to say that your 
President appreciates the job that you have done and 
wants to publicly commend you for it. 

Thirty years ago, President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked 
the Congress and the country to support him in the first 
social security legislation that America had ever passed. 
At that time I was a young man working as a Congress- 
man’s secretary in Washington. I remember that that 
proposal set off what we call down in Texas a “battle 
royal.” There were prominent members of Congress who 
claimed that “social security meant socialism.” 

One of my most vivid memories is of the day—in 1935, 
when I had not yet become a Member of Congress, but 
was working there—when I stood in the Speaker’s office 
urging the Congressman I worked for to say “yes” to the 
social security roll call when it was to be voted on a few 
minutes later in the House. He had reservations about 
the bill and its future, but he voted “aye.” I have always 
been proud of that action. 

But others did not vote “aye.” Others voted to kill 
it through recommittal and some voted against it even on 
the final roll call. That seems impossible to believe in 
this year 1966 but it was easy to believe in 1935 and 1936. 

Led by seven minority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the minority on this social security issue 
branded this vital bill “a crushing burden on industry 
and labor.” ‘They claimed that it would “destroy old 
age retirement systems set up in private industry.” 

They voted to recommit the bill. That is the way 
those of us who are against something try to kill it—to 
recommit it. That is a fancy term that the average lay- 
man doesn’t understand. That is a politician’s parlia- 
mentary device to stick a dagger in its heart. I think you 
can understand that. 

That vote in the House of Representatives that day 
was 253 to oppose recommitment on the floor and send 
it back to 149. Then, they tried to hide their vote—the 
149 that had voted to kill it—by helping to pass it. When 
they pulled back the curtain and let a little sunshine come 
in, and the vote was whether you are for or against social 
security, the vote on final passage was not 253 to 149 but 
it was 372 to 33. 

When President Roosevelt signed that bill, he called 
it “the cornerstone in a structure which is by no means 
complete.” 

And how right he was—as he was on so many other 
matters, as we have seen. 

In my 30 years, we have moved again and again to 
strengthen and expand social security. We broadened 
the coverage. We extended the benefits to widows and 
orphans and the disabled. And finally, after a 20-year 
struggle, we established a new social security landmark. 
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Today, Medicare offers 19 million older Americans free- 
dom from the nagging fear that illness will bankrupt them 
or their children. 

This time, I had the privilege of leading that fight. 
I found myself pleading, not with one man but with 
many, to say “yes” to Medicare. 

We had talked about it in our speeches and our plat- 
forms for more than 20 years but we had never gotten 
it reported from a committee. 

And somehow I had the strange feeling that it had 
all happened before. 

The “nay-sayers” dusted off their old speeches of 30 
years ago. They revised them and rewrote them. But 
they said about the same thing—fear. 

Once again they talked about socialism; about the 
destruction of free enterprise. 

One minority Member of Congress—the minority on 
the Medicare issue—said it was “a political hodgepodge.” 

That was not designed to help the bill. 

And a tired old voice from the past branded Medicare 
“a cruel hoax.” 

Once again they dusted off the old recommit weapon— 
to kill the bill by returning it to the committee. And the 
vote in the House was 236 to 191. And Medicare 
passed, 313 to 115. 

And if the good Lord lets me live, I am going to spread 
the word out and let the information leak out all over 
this country about this parliamentary device called 
recommit. 

Today, social security and Medicare stand as two of 
the most historic programs ever enacted by any Congress. 
They stand as two of the most far-reaching programs ever 
carried out by any governmental agency. 

Every one of you has joined in this great drama. You 
can feel pride over what you have done for your country. 

You have done it without regard to party just as many 
members of both parties voted for the passage of the bill 
and members of both parties voted against it. 

But those who brought social security into the legis- 
lative history of this country and those who added Medi- 
care to it, their children’s children can always be proud 
of that role of honor to which they affixed their names. 


I am not going to call the names of those who voted 
against social security or voted against Medicare, because 
we don’t want to bring up unpleasant memories or deal 
in personalities. 

This is no time to spend our talents on past subjects 
or failures. This is a day that we must look ahead— 
look ahead to the unfinished business of this country. 

Far too many social security beneficiaries today—not 
only older citizens, but their widows and orphans and 
the disabled—are trying to live off of too little income. 

Far too many citizens on social security—more than 
one-third of the total—exist on incomes below the poverty 
line. Most of them have social security as a main source 
of income. For some, it happens to be their only source 
of income. 
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The business of insuring a decent and dignified life for 
all of our citizens should be the unfinished business of all 
of our people. 


The need for revision of social security and other bene- 
fits for the aged people of America has been widely felt 
by members of both parties in this country. 

Last July the 10th the Republican National Committee 
released a 10-point program entitled “A Republican Ap- 
proach to the Needs of the Aging.” Four points were 
directed to revisions in the social security system, aged 
assistance, and Medicare. On April 9th of last year, I 
directed the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Secretary Gardner, to immediately organize a task force 
within the Government to bring forth a proposal for in- 
creasing social security benefits and make desirable im- 
provements. 

So the program which I announce today results from 
an intensive study begun by the Secretary and our ex- 
perts last April and in some instances revisions that were 
urged by Members of Congress of both parties 6 months 
or more ago. 

I plan to send to Congress next January four basic pro- 
posals to keep social security abreast of our times and 
in keeping with the 20th Century. 

First, and foremost, and I think the most fundamental: 
I will recommend to the next Congress an average in- 
crease in social security benefits of at least 10 percent— 
to provide every beneficiary a higher standard of living. 

I want to repeat for the benefit of the press—if you 
weren’t listening yesterday or today I want you to listen 
now—at least 10 percent. That means an average of a 
minimum of 10 percent. It could be 12, it could be 14, 
it could be 15. If you are getting $44 now and you get 
$100, it will be considerably more than that. But not a 
specific, direct, irrevocable, precise 10 percent. At least 
10 percent. 

Now to further elaborate on that I will propose that 
those in the lowest brackets receive proportionately higher 
increases. 

Second: I will propose that every worker who has 
been regularly employed under social security for 25 
years or more shall be guaranteed a minimum monthly 
benefit of $100. 

There are a good many of our senior citizens through- 
out the country. Some 22 million in social security will 
understand if we provide a minimum monthly benefit of 
$100, that it may exceed a good deal of the flat, specific 
10 percent that so many are writing about. 

Third: I will recommend specific proposals that will 
materially increase the income of those under social secu- 
rity who continue to work after reaching retirement age. 

They are allowed to make $1500 per year now. We 
will have proposals that will not only help us alleviate 
the tight labor market in certain situations, but will per- 
mit people to materially increase their income, if they 
continue working after retirement age. 
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Fourth: We will recommend that hospital and medical 
care coverage be provided not only to the aged, but we 
will recommend that it cover more than one million dis- 
abled social security beneficiaries who may not now 
qualify under the age requirement. 


We presently consider these four proposals the mini- 
mum toward a more modern and a more realistic social 
security system. Again, I emphasize the minimum. We 
will have other suggestions and proposals in the draft. 


I will recommend ways to finance them so that the 
system will always remain actuarially sound. 


In addition, I have requested the distinguished Secre- 
tary, Mr. Gardner, and the very able former Governor, 
Farris Bryant, who is on my White House staff, to head 
a special task force to develop a truly modern program, 
the latest in nursing home construction for every State 
in this Union. 

I have asked them to call on the most modern and 
most imaginative architects in this land, and other experts, 
to begin making plans for nursing homes that are espe- 
cially designed for our older people so that they can live 
their lives in places of beauty and comfort. 

The program will call for Federal, State, local, and 
private participation in this exciting new enterprise for 
the benefit of older Americans. 

Today I call upon each Governor, each mayor, each 
preacher, and each teacher to go about him and look 
at the nursing homes where our elder citizens are now 
spending their last days. Some of them are a national, 
State, and local disgrace and ought to be closed. 

But any kind of a roof is better than no roof at all. 
For that reason, we not only must clean up the firetraps 
and we must brush up the mousetraps, but we must set 
in motion in this country a truly national home con- 
struction program for our elder citizens. 

The Bible tells us to “honor thy father and thy mother.” 
It enjoins us to “honor the face of the old man.” We 
have not always been true to that trust. Too often we 
have ignored our older Americans—too often we have 
condemned them to live out their lives in want. 

One of the most effective speeches I ever heard in be- 
half of our elder citizens I heard as a youngster in the 
early days of radio when Senator Huey Long went on 
the radio one night and talked about the necessity of 
taking care of our older citizens. 

And with the help of Congressman Mills, Senator 
Huey Long’s young son, Russell Long, I predict, will lead 
this movement next year to get us the far-reaching, com- 
prehensive social security legislation that this Nation 
ought to have. 

I have visited the elderly citizens in various States in 
this Union. I have seen nursing homes so shabby and 
so badly run that they made me heartsick and stomach- 
sick, too. 

I have seen the old people there waiting for death in 
such poverty that it brought tears to my eyes. 
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And I thought—all of this in the midst of a gross na- 
tional product of almost $750 billion a year. I have 
pledged to myself—and I now pledge to all my fellow 
Americans—that so long as I am your President, I will 
never rest until our senior citizens receive the honor and 
the treatment they deserve. 

You, here at the Social Security Administration, are 
very central to that mission. 

You are handling your great trust with care and effi- 
ciency and without regard to political development. 

But despite your immense growth, your administrative 
cost cutting and your cost consciousness have brought sav- 
ings to this Government of $2314 billion this year. The 
cost of administering your programs—the social security 
programs—is only 2.2 percent out of each dollar of social 
security contributions. ‘That is a record that all Amer- 
icans can be proud of. 

So I came here today not only to honor your award 
winners and to pay tribute to your merit service. I came 
here to salute every single employee of the Social Security 
Administration in the United States of America through 
paying my respect and my compliments to you. 

A great lady and a great friend of mine, Katy Lou- 
cheim, has just launched a new career in our State Depart- 
ment—and. at the same time she launched a book of 
poems. 

One of her verses—about a bureaucrat—ends with 
these words: 


“The bureaucrat is seldom seen 
Without a pen—or with a dream.” 


Well, I believe that many of those who toil in govern- 
ment bureaus are equipped not only with their pens and 
their red tape, but they are equipped with dreams in their 
heads and their hearts; not only with efficiency, but with 
ideas and with a passion for public good. 

And so today I ask each employee of the Social Security 
Administration of the United States to give us suggestion 
of new programs, new needs, new plans, and new forces 
that we should unleash and put into effect to make this 
a better America, a stronger America, a_ healthier 
America. 

I should like for this period of the 20th century to be 
remembered as the period when we produced more food 
to feed more people—because food is the necessary sus- 
taining ingredient for all the other things—the period 
when we spent more money and more effort on educating 
more people; the period when we spent more time and 
more dollars on providing health for our bodies; the time 
when we did more planning and added more acres for 
conservation, recreation and beautification. 

Food, education, health, and conservation are the ene- 
mies of the real enemies of all people—these are diseases, 
illiteracy, ignorance, dirty air, dirty water, dirty parks, 
and dirty streets where the children cannot play. 

Finally, I just want to observe this: That in the last 
3 years we have produced and distributed more food 
through our Government programs in this country and 
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the world than in any similar period in history. That 
means more people have eaten well. 

This year we sent a billion dollars’ worth of food to 
India. I am told it helped feed 90 million people and 
kept 30 million people from starving to death. The 
trucks run up and down the streets every day in Bombay 
and other cities in India picking up the bodies of people 
who have died the night before. 

In all the history of this country, since 1789, we passed 
only six education bills in the Federal Government. The 
first one was President Lincoln; the second one was Presi- 
dent Wilson. It was 50-odd years before they got the 
second. The third one was President Truman; and 
President Eisenhower passed three more, making a total 
of six. 

Well, the last 3 years we passed 18 from Head Start to 
PHD higher education. That is, there were three times 
as many bills passed in 3 years than were passed in 190 
years of our history. 

In all of these years since Abraham Lincoln passed the 
first bill to 1963, we spent $2 billion total on education. 
In the last 3 years we have spent $6 billion. Three times 
as much was spent in 3 years than in all of our history. 
And that is going to pay us very rich dividends down the 
road in an educated electorate in this country. 

In your health programs, outside of the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction and a few minor health measures— 
we had no health program. But you inaugurated in July 
the most far reaching, most comprehensive health pro- 
gram affecting 20 million people now in Medicare and 
spending billions of dollars a year. 

But that is just one of 24 health bills that we passed. 
Nurses training, modernization of hospitals, compre- 
hensive health planning, heart, cancer, stroke—think of 
all the wonderful things. ‘Twenty-four health bills in 
three years. 

Conservation—when President Roosevelt launched 
the TVA the appropriation was $11 billion and it com- 
mitted the admiration of the entire world. Yet this 
year I sent a message to Congress on the TVA providing 
a bond issue of $750 million. That didn’t even make 
the want-ad page of the paper. 

So we are going places. We have our bright to- 
morrow. We have a great deal to be thankful for and a 
lot to look forward to, if we can just spend our time on 
constructive proposals instead of destructive proposals, 
if we can just spend our time in building instead of tear- 
ing down. 

Mr. Rayburn served the Congress for 50 years. One 
of his favorite expressions was: “Judge a man not only 
by the company he keeps but by what he says. And 
always in judging him remember that any donkey can 
tear a barn down. It takes a good carpenter to build 
one. 

There is a big donkey population in this country about 
this season of the year. There are a lot of them tearing 
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barns down. But you men who are not seasoned in the 
political arena and don’t have the obligations of putting 
your name on the ticket of the chance to build a barn— 
and you are building. You built with social security, you 
built with Medicare, you are building with the improve- 
ments we are suggesting today. Now give us the benefit 
of your ideas, of your dreams, of your recommendations 
and let’s leave this a better world for our children than we 
found it for ourselves. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m., at the Social Security 
Administration Headquarters. 


As printed above, the remarks follow the text released by the 
White House. 


Columbus Day in New York 


The President’s Remarks at the Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge, Staten Island, N.Y. October 12, 1966 


Thank you, Congressman Murphy. 


Reverend Clergy, Senator Kennedy, Governor O’Connor, 
Members of the Delegation in Congress from New York, 
distinguished public officials, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am very happy to be here this afternoon among so 
many good Democrats and so many good friends. I 
want to thank all of you for being so good to us back in 
1964 when the great State of New York gave us a land- 
slide majority of more than two million votes. 

I want to thank you in advance for the great majority 
you are going to give Frank O’Connor, your Democratic 
gubernatorial candidate, this year. 

I want each of you to know that your entire Demo- 
cratic delegation, headed by Senator Robert Kennedy in 
the Senate and by the Members of the House who sit on 
this platform this afternoon, have been a strong right arm 
to the President and the entire Democratic platform and 
the Democratic program. 

I know that you recognize by name, face, and reputa- 
tion one of the most able and outstanding men in the 
United States Senate who just addressed you, Senator 
Robert Kennedy. 

Your great Congressman—-Jack Murphy. He has done 
the job for Staten Island and for Brooklyn and I want 
you to keep him on the job. We need his kind of leader- 
ship in Congress. It earned him many of our Nation’s 
highest military decorations. It has placed him at the 
head of a task force of distinguished combat veterans who 
journeyed to Viet-Nam and southeast Asia this year. 

All the good things that he stands for are matched by 
another young outstanding county leader and city council- 
man, Bob Lindsay. 

There is one point that I want to make and I hope that 
each of you will hear and understand. ‘There is a great 
and valuable, necessary and potential Democratic chief 
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executive on this platform this afternoon. He led the 
fight for justice as a great District Attorney in Queens. 
He led the New York City Council as few men before 
him have ever led it. And he will give you in New York 
and the entire Nation the kind of leadership that we need 
and the programs which we must have in the years to 
come. Your next Governor—Frank O'Connor. 

And I make the same prediction for Frank O’Connor’s 
partners in the Democratic leadership: 

Howard Samuels, a dynamic businessman and your 
next Lieutenant Governor. 

Arthur Levitt—a leader in fiscal responsibility and a 
sure thing to stay on the job as your State Comptroller. 

I want to take a moment to make sure that all of you 
know a number of fine Congressmen who stand beside 
me in Washington, who try to serve your interests each 
and every hour of every day in the year: From Brooklyn, 
Eugene Keogh. And the man who will succeed him, 
Frank Brasco. My long-time friend, your able Congress- 
woman, Mrs. Edna Kelly. And Abe Multer. And Hugh 
Carey. And from Manhattan, Leonard Farbstein. And 
from Queens, Ben Rosenthal. And from the Bronx, Jack 
Bingham. And from Long Island, Herbert Tenzer and 
Lester Wolff. 

And from upstate, Max McCarthy and Jim Hanley. 

Under our old immigration law, even Christopher 
Columbus would have had a hard time getting into this 
country. But we wiped out that immigration policy 
which was a standing insult to people for many years. 

A person born in England was 12 times more welcome 
to our shores under the old policy than someone born in 
Italy, or Greece, or Portugal, or Poland. 

So we challenged that and have changed all of that 
since last year. We have stopped asking people these 
days—after Congress acted on the immigration law— 
“Where were you born?” Now all we want to know is: 
“What can you do? What can you contribute?” 


I believe that the people of this great State are proud 
of that immigration act and I am proud of all the laws 
that the 89th Congress gave us. The laws for better edu- 
cation for our children; the laws for better jobs for the 
heads of our families; the laws for better health for our 
bodies; the laws for the fight against poverty; the plans 
and the measures that we have in the hopper today to re- 
make the cities of this land. 

I am proud of Staten Island’s Jack Murphy, because 
he was one of the leaders in getting this job done. 

I didn’t come out here to see you this afternoon because 
I was running for anything this year. But Jack Murphy 
is running for something this year. And I want each and 
every one of you to give him your wholchearted support. 

I told your neighbors over in New Jersey last week 
that the Republican symbol is the elephant. And the 
elephant never forgets. The Republicans remember that 
the only way they have ever elected people is by scaring 
people. They always go back to one word—fear. 
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They know fear. The Republicans were fearful to 
pass Medicare. Nine out of ten voted to recommit one 
of the best bills we have ever passed for all of the 
people—the Medicare bill. They said it was socialized 
medicine. What it was really was freedom from fear for 
about 20 million Americans. 

The Republicans were afraid to fund the war on 
poverty. Ninety percent of them voted to recommit that 
bill. ‘They said it was a giveaway. The only thing the 
war on poverty gave away was hope; hope for poor 
Americans that they might overcome the fear of being 
poor. 

Today the war on poverty has already helped nine mil- 
lion poor Americans. And they are glad that fear struck 
out. 

The Republicans were afraid to pass the school bill 
that Hugh Carey helped to lead through the House. 
Sixty-seven percent voted to recommit the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act—and to recommit killed 
it. They said it would put the Federal Government in 
the schoolhouse. 

What it did was to put books on the shelves in 
libraries—30 million new American books—and to get 
better teachers to teach American children. Anc. this 
afternoon, five million educationally deprived American 
children are glad that the motion to recommit struck out. 

Afraid, afraid, afraid. Republicans are afraid of their 
own shadows and they are afraid of the shadow of prog- 
ress. But the only thing that most Americans are afraid 
of are Republicans. And that is why the Americans have 
given us a Democratic Congress and that is why the 
Congress has given us more education bills, more health 
bills, more dollars to fight poverty, more dollars to re- 
build cities, more dollars to help people with Medicare 
than any Congress in the history of this Nation. 

I hope you people will remember that on Election Day 
by returning every Member of the Democratic delegation 
from the great State of New York. 

New York for many, many years has been the first 
State of the Union, the first State in resources, first in 
population, the first State in leadership, the first State in 
giving to this Nation outstanding chief executives. And 
I hope and I believe that this November you are going 
to return to your ways of old, the days when you elected 
Franklin Roosevelt as Governor of New York, when you 
elected Al Smith as Governor of New York, when you 
elected Herbert Lehman as Governor of New York. I 
think you are going to elect Frank O’Connor as Gover- 
nor of New York. 

And with Frank O’Connor in New York and Robert 
Kennedy in the Democratic delegation in Washington 
and with me helping from the sidelines, we wili try to 
get a job done for all the good people of the greatest 
State in the Union. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. at the Verrazano Monu- 
ment, Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, Staten Island, N.Y. 


As printed above, his remarks follow the text released by the 
White House. 
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Columbus Day in New York 


The President’s Remarks in Albee Square, Brooklyn. 
October 12, 1966 


Ladies and gentlemen, my fellow Democrats: 


I want to thank the next great Governor of New York, 
a man who follows in the tradition of Al Smith, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman, and Averell Harriman—the 
next great Democratic Governor of New York, Frank 
O'Connor. 

I want to thank my friends and one of the greatest 
Senators in all New York’s history, the able junior Senator 
of New York, Bob Kennedy. 

I am happy to be here on the platform with a man 
who provides the leadership from the great Borough of 
Brooklyn, your own Borough President, Abe Stark. 

Mr. Democrat of Brooklyn, the great Democratic 
County leader, Stanley Steingut. Your Comptroller, 
Arthur Levitt, who is going to be elected by an over- 
whelming Democratic vote. And your next Attorney 
General, Frank Sedita. 

That is what I call a real Democratic ticket that will 
be elected in a democratic way to work for Democrats. 

I am happy to be here in the district of that fighter for 
educational opportunities for our children, that champion 
of the handicapped, your great Congressman, Hugh 
Carey. 

I want to thank all of his colleagues in the New York 
delegation who came here with us today. I understand 
that I am here at the corner of the district of my old 
friend John Rooney. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we need leaders like this to 
continue the record of the Congress which has done more 
good for the American people than any Congress in all 
our history. Measured by laws that mean something to 
people in education, in income, in health, in fighting 
poverty, this 89th Congress has not only done more than 
any other Congress, it has done more in these fields than 
all of the other Congresses put together. 

The 89th Congress averaged better than one major bill 
for each of the 82 weeks it has been in session. 

Can the 90th Congress match that? 


The 89th Congress gave us more for health and gave 
us more for education in America than any other Con- 
gress. ‘The 89th Congress gave the Nation’s cities new 
hope by creating a Department of Housing. The 89th 
Congress did more for low income people, more for col- 
lege students, more for the elderly, and more for the poor 
than any other Congress. 


I believe it can. I believe we will build our record, 
if we have a progressive Congress in the 90th Congress. 
We need a creative Congress. We need an energetic 
Congress. That means we must have a Democratic 
Congress. 
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So I ask you to return all of the Members of the New 
York Democratic delegation to the Congress. 

I ask you to go to the polls on November 8 and vote 
for the candidates, the party, and the principles which 
you believe will bring your family the greatest prosperity. 

Vote for the party and the candidates who will chal- 
lenge this Nation’s best ideas in the future. If you vote 
that way, I believe you will keep America on the march. 
If you vote that way, I believe both you and I will have 
happier lives; will have lighter burdens in the years to 
come. 

I believe that if you elect Frank O’Connor and the 
Democratic State ticket, I believe if you elect Hugh Carey 
and the Democratic congressional ticket, we will have 
more jobs at better pay with better education, with better 
health, with better social security, with better housing, 
and with better living conditions. 

More people have jobs today than ever before. We 
have the best school legislation we have ever had. So 
we are just getting started on a program for the 20th 
century. 

Send this Democratic Congress to help us continue it. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. in Albee Square, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


As printed above, his remarks follow the text released by the 
White House. 


Columbus Day in New York 


The President’s Remarks at Salisbury Park, 
Nassau County, Long Island, N.Y. 
October 12, 1966 


I want to say thanks to all of you good people who 
have, I am sure at considerable sacrifice to yourselves, 
come here this evening to welcome me to Nassau County 
and to hear briefly from those who are seeking your ap- 
proval at the polls in November. 

I want to thank Mr. Nickerson, Mr. English, and the 
others who have been helpful in arranging this party. I 
want to express my appreciation to Senator Kennedy and 
the Democratic Members of the Congressional delegation 
for giving us this warm welcome to the great State of 
New York. 

I would express hope that all of you would consider 
our purpose in coming here to meet with you and that 
purpose is to ask your support for Congressman ‘Tenzer 
and Congressman Wolff, and to ask your support for the 
next Congressman Martin Steadman and Congressman 
Frank Corso. 

I think if we are to have any influence or to have any 
effect on our requests we will have to tell you why we 
thank you for sending us two good Democratic Congress- 
men and why we want you to send us two more. 
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I would also like to make the observation that I think 
that we can do more for the people, I think we can do 
more for the country, I think we can do more for America, 
if we have a Democratic administration in the great State 
of New York to work for the Democratic administration 
in Washington. 

So I would hope that each of you would bear in mind 
that you have a great ticket headed by Frank O'Connor; 
that you have an able young candidate, Howard Samuels, 
for Lieutenant Governor; that you have a very qualified 
former mayor and present councilman as your candidate 
for Attorney General, Frank Sedita; that your Comp- 
troller Arthur Levitt is well known to you. 

I believe that the Democratic delegation in the Con- 
gress, the Democratic President in the White House, the 
Democratic Governor in New York can do a lot to move 
New York forward by working together. And we will 
appreciate your supporting these men and helping us 
move this State forward. 

One day in August, about 6 years ago, I joined in a 
compact in Los Angeles with John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
to offer the people of this Nation a program of better 
jobs and more jobs at better wages, better living, better 
health, better education, a program to fight poverty at 
home and abroad, a program of conservation and beauti- 
fication and recreation so we could have better living for 
our families. 

We entered that campaign over the objections of some 
people in our own party and a good many people in the 
country. And after a very hectic campaign that carried 
us into practically every State in the Union, the majority 
of the people entrusted us with the duty and the responsi- 
bility and the commitment to get America moving again. 

We stood shoulder to shoulder in that program. When 
others were divided, we stood together. ‘The effort we 
began, the pledges we made, we carried out together, as 
long as God spared John F. Kennedy. And since he 
was taken from us, I have tried in good faith to carry on. 
Those pledges have been redeemed. 

That trust has been honored. Let no one deceive 
you—the Johnson-Humphrey platform of 1964, the 
Democratic program of 1966, builds, improves, carries 
on, and provides the funds for the Kennedy-Johnson 
program that was begun in 1960. 

And in the time allotted to me to be your President, 
I am going to carry out that program to the extent of my 
abiity with whatever talents I may possess. 

Ten million more people are working in America to- 
night than were working when we entered that compact 
in 1960. People are drawing an average of $112 weekly 
wage, considerably higher than they were drawing 6 
years ago. 

Our prices tonight are 9 percent higher in the 67 

nonths of the Kennedy-Johnson administration than 
they were in 1960. 

But in the previous 67 months they not only gained 9 

percent, they gained 11 percent. But the important 
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thing to remember is that wages and salaries are more 
than 47 percent higher tonight than they were in 1960, 

While disposable income—and that means income 
after you make allowance for the price increases—in- 
creased a little over 2 percent in the last 6 years of the 
previous administration, disposable income under the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration in 6 years increased not 
2 percent but 20 percent, after allowance for the price 
increases. 

I just want to make one observation for you. 
Wouldn’t you rather pay an increase of 9 percent in 
prices and have 49 percent more in wages to pay it with 
than have an increase in prices and only a 2 percent in- 
crease in disposable income? 

As far as jobs and wages, we haven’t done enough. 
As long as there is anyone poor in this country; as long 
as there is anyone without work in this country; as 
long as there are substandard wages in this country there 
is much yet to do and we are on our way to doing it. 

This month I signed a minimum wage bill that gave 
added production to eight million workers who were 
brought under the cover of minimum wages in this coun- 
try. And that meant eight million charwomen, wait- 
resses, and workers at the bottom of the heap who had 
the protection of the platform that President Kennedy 
and I agreed upon at Los Angeles. 

The Democratic Party has pledged to you better schools 
and a better educational program. Since 1789, when 
the first Congress met—-we have had 89 Congresses— 
we had passed 6 education bills. 

The 89th Congress passed 18 education bills. 

Since 1789 we have appropriated for education in this 
country a little over $2 billion—until the 89th Congress 
came along. The 89th Congress has appropriated not 
$2 billion but $6 billion. 

So in 3 years we have spent 3 times as much on edu- 
cation as has been spent in all the history of this country 
put together. And I say we have kept that pledge. 

There have been 18 education bills in 3 years com- 
pared to 6 education bills in 88 Congresses. 

In the health field we have passed 24 health bills. We 
talked about Medicare for 24 years, but we passed it this 
year. 

And we passed 23 more health bills to go with it. 

So much for our jobs, so much for wages, so much for 
education, so much for health. 

The first year of TVA we spent $11 million on 
conservation. This year we passed a $750 million con- 
servation bill. And it hardly went noticed. We are 
beautifying our countryside. We are getting rid of our 
dirty air. We are taking measures to control our dirty 
rivers. We are providing jobs and wages and education 
and health and trying to control pollution, to have con- 
servation, beautification, and recreation for our children. 

Now that is why we need Democratic Congressmen. 

We are trying to build a progressive country. We 
know that we have obstructionists. We know we have 
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dissenters. We know we have difficulties. And we 
know they want to stop the Congress from doing what 
it is doing. 

If you want to be destructive instead of constructive, 
you ought to go and vote for the other party in this elec- 
tion. If you want one branch of the Government to go 
one way and the other branch of the Government to 
go the other way, you ought to go and vote against these 
Democratic Congressmen. 

Speaker Rayburn used to have a favorite saying that 
there were a lot of donkeys in this country and any donkey 
could kick a barn down, but it took a good carpenter to 
build one. 

So you are going to hear a lot of people kicking be- 
tween now and November. But you hear me now. 
You ask yourself whether or not we have kept the trust, 
whether we have kept the faith, whether we have got 
America moving again, whether more people are working 
at better wages, their children getting more education, 
people are having better health, we have a better con- 
servation and beautification program than ever before, 
and then go and vote what is best for you. When you 
vote for yourself and your family, you will vote for 
America and the Democratic Party. 
note: The President spoke at 5:55 p.m. at Salisbury Park, Nassau 
County, Long Island, N.Y. 


As printed above, his remarks follow the text released by the 
White House. 


Columbus Day in New York 


The President’s Remarks at a Columbus Day Dinner, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. October 12, 1966 


Mr. O’Connor, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Ambassador, 
Honorable Judges, noble candidates, Members of the 
greatest Congress ever, ladies and gentlemen, my friends: 


First, I want to thank you for your friendship and for 
your asking me to come here to celebrate this great 
Columbus Day with you. 

What we celebrate on October 12 is not the fact that 
one Italian discovered America, but that five million 
American-Italians discovered America. 


I might add tonight that there are eight million Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent—eight million and one. One is in 
Rome tonight—Jack Valenti—but he is coming back, I 
am told. 

On Columbia Day, we celebrate those sons of Italy who 
have helped to make this Nation the great Nation that it 
is. But we also celebrate America—which has brought 
out the greatness in so many sons of Italy. 

We celebrate Arturo Toscanini, Fiorello LaGuardia, 


and Enrico Fermi. And we celebrate Rocky Marciano 
and Joe DiMaggio. 
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We celebrate the memory of those poverty-stricken im- 
migrants from south Italy whose descandants today are 
in the American mainstream. 

We celebrate the facts about today’s Americans who 
trace their heritage to Italy. 

The statistics about education—as I pointed out last 
evening in our meeting with my beloved friend Senator 
Pastore—the statistics point out this fact: that the second- 
generation Italian-American has finished more years of 
school than the average American. 

The statistics about jobs point to the fact that the sec- 
ond-generation Italian-American is more likely to be a 
doctor, or a lawyer, or an engineer, or an executive than 
the average American. 

And the statistics about income reveal a natural par- 
allel—I don’t know that I should say this with money as 
tight as it is, but the second-generation Italian-American 
makes more money than the average American. 

Yet it hasn’t been too many years since Italian-Ameri- 
cans have felt the raw pain of discrimination right here in 
America. 

So our historical perspective should remind us that, 
as newer members of the majority, Italians, of all people, 
understand and practice the cardinal American virtue: 
fairness to all, regardless of race, or religion, or place of 
national origin. 

Now you have a wonderful evening planned. You 
have a great American, my beloved friend, a most high 
public official, one of the greatest I have known here to 
speak to you and I didn’t come to butt in his party. 

I did feel somewhat like the little boy who didn’t get the 
invitation to the dance. I just sat down and wrote myself 
one. 


But after having been engaged in my vocation for 35 
years, it is pretty difficult for me to be spending the night 
in New York City, after having visited in various areas of 
it all day, and to be here to meet the Premier of Laos in the 
morning, and to overlook a congregation as numerous as 
this this evening. 

I just want to leave this one thought, because I have 
already talked long enough. And that thought is this: 
There are many Americans tonight who are feeling the 
same weight which you and your families once felt. There 
are many Americans who need to see the cardinal Ameri- 
can virtue of fairness to all, regardless of their religion, or 
their ancestry, or their race come into play. 

And for other Americans who are now feeling that need, 
I ask those of you who have crossed the river to extend to 
them a helping hand. 

I was at my home the other Sunday and my younger 
daughter insisted that I go to church with her very, very, 
very early in the morning. We went to a little church, a 
very poor church, very humble people, God-fearing, God- 
loving people. I went there and the priest talked about 
peace and our relations with our fellow human beings. 
And he spoke as his text: “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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Then I went on back at 8 o'clock and had my break- 
fast with my daughter and with her husband. Then 
about 10 o’clock my older daughter got up and came down 
and asked me to go to church with her. We went across 
the mountains about 40 or 50 miles into a completely new 
area of the world. 

We went to a completely different church. And the 
preacher started talking about our relations with our fel- 
low human beings. He started talking about the Pope’s 
request that we all pray for peace. And he concluded 
by discussing at some length the text: “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

To me that was a very encouraging sign that in this 
period, regardless of which side of the mountains you are 
on, regardless of which church you were in, regardless of 
which daughter you went out with that day that the peo- 
ple of this country were taking the high road and were 
thinking along the same line: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:55 p.m. at the 24th annual 
Columbus Day dinner of the Italian-American Professional and 
Businessmen’s Association, held at the Hotel Saint George, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

As printed above, his remarks follow the text released by the 
White House. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
OCTOBER 13, 1966 


Held in New York City With Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma of Laos. 


Tue Preswent. I thought I would give you a fill-in 
before you had to leave. The Prime Minister and I 
met at 9:30 and we will continue with our discussion into 
the next hour. We have been here about 50 minutes but 
they told me that some of you would need to have por- 
tions of our discussion as soon as possible because of travel 
arrangements and your deadline this afternoon. 

The Prime Minister will be glad to summarize very 
briefly his viewpoint on the matter and I will do likewise. 
I won’t give you any extended remarks about it but if 
you will be decent about it I will be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Q. Would you give us the substance of your con- 
versation? 

Tue Preswent. The Prime Minister will give you a 
brief statement and review whatever he may choose to 
say. 

Tue Prime MInisTER’s STATEMENT 
Tue Prime Minister. I am deeply honored to have 


been received today by President Johnson. This is our 
first meeting since President Johnson became President. 
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I had had the honor to meet with him when he was here 
on the occasion of the state visit of His Majesty the King 
of Laos to the United States. 

Reviewing our conversation, we have exchanged a 
number of viewpoints on the situation in southeast Asia. 
Our conversation has been extremely cordial and I am 
very happy to note that President Johnson is very fully 
informed about what goes on in Indochina and what 
goes on in my own country. 

Together we have tried to find possibilities to bring 
peace back to that part of the world. I believe personally 
that the settlement of the present problem cannot be 
brought about by force of arms and that we must come 
as soon as possible to a conference, international in char- 
acter, along the lines of the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
perhaps with a much broader membership. 

We have also discussed the recent tragedy we have 
sustained in Laos with the floods of the Mekong River 
and the great devastation it has brought to the country. 

I am happy to hear that the Government of the United 
States is ready to assist us in recovering from the damage 
of the destruction. 

I should now like to leave it to the President to give 
you any additional first-hand information. 


THE PRESIWENT’S STATEMENT 


Tue Present. My part of the discussion consisted 
of expressing regret that I did not get to see the Premier 
last year when we had a tentative arrangement to meet 
because of my illness. I had to forego that pleasure. 

Second, I asked him for a rather full report on the 
flood damage as a result of the Mekong disasters. He 
went into some detail of the loss of life—something in 
excess of 100—and the loss of values of the crops—some- 
thing in excess of $5 million. It was the worst flood 
disaster in 40 years in that country. I asked for his views 
on how he thought we could achieve peace in southeast 
Asia and he is in the process of giving me his views at 
some length in the light of what is taking place there. 

He has discussed the general picture in Indochina 
that whole part of the world. I emphasized to the Premier 
the desire for the people of the United States to have a 
positive, affirmative policy. We do not seek to conquer 
anyone. Weare not bent on conquest. We do not want 
to dominate any people. We have no desire for any 
American presence in that area any longer than is neces- 
sary to resist aggression. We have no desire to maintain 
any bases. We have stated and restated and restated our 
desire to transfer the activity from the battlefield to the 
conference table. 

I reviewed generally our objectives and our hopes for 
the Manila Conference and asked for his views on any 
suggestion he might have that he would wish me to con- 
sider. I pointed out to him that it must be obvious to 
the aggressors that they cannot succeed. And it must be 
equally obvious that we have no desire and no intention 
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to impose our will upon their people or to change their 
form of government or even their way of life; but that 
Ho Chi Minh and the people of Hanoi have absolute, 
complete, and full responsibility for carrying on the war 
every day that it is carried on; that we were willing to stop 
yesterday and go to the peace table. 

I further pointed out that we hope that all the nations 
of the world will realize this and all of this country realize 
it. 

I told him that those who desire peace in the world 
do not need to exercise any influence on us to get us to 
have unconditional discussion. So if they can divert their 
talents and energies to the aggressors and Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh—if they have any influence with him, maybe they 
can contribute to advancing the cause of peace to which 
all of the American people have so fully dedicated them- 
selves. 

The fact that we love peace and hate war doesn’t mean 
for a moment that we are going to break our commitments 
or retreat in the face of aggression. We think the world 
must know that aggression will not succeed in Indochina, 
in that area of the world, and that it is not our desire or 
our intent to impose our political views on any people. 

It is in the interest of every American family that 
aggression not succeed, that the United States’ word be 
kept, that our commitments be fulfilled, and that the 
people of the world not misinterpret the raucous and 
rasping voices in various quarters as indicating (a) either 
we want to dominate the area or (b) that we will get 
tired. 

As in the Dominican Republic, we are not going to 
let might make right and let the aggressor impose his will 
on liberty-loving people. But as soon as the people have 
a right to self-determination and they make that deter- 
mination under a supervised or honest, proper procedures, 
we will act promptly in accordance with our statements. 
I have assured the Premier we have no desire to expand 
the conflict in Viet-Nam. We hope to work positively 
with all nations toward stability in southeast Asia. 

I summarized briefly my hopes in the seven-nation 
conference coming up. I pointed out to the Premier that 
I welcomed his visit and this opportunity to talk with 
him. In the last several weeks I have been busily en- 
gaged with reviewing with all of the leaders in that area: 
President Park of Korea, representatives of Malaysia, 
representatives of Burma, Ne Win, President Marcos, 
Prime Minister Holt, Prime Minister Holyoake. I dis- 
cussed these problems at some length with the Prime 
Minister of India and with the President of Pakistan. 
Most of these people have come to Washington and most 
of them have come in the very recent days. I have a 
general view of their attitude and their hopes and there 
is no substantial disagreement among us. 

So far as the desire for peace is concerned, we believe 
that the peoples involved should be allowed to determine 
for themselves the type of government they should have. 
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I think we discussed some other technical, detailed 
problems about aid from other countries and about other 
matters affecting the internal affairs of this government. 
But that is about the complete summary. 

I think I will take any questions you may have. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, did the Prime Minister describe to 
you how serious he regards the Pathet Lao threat now? 

Tue Present. No. 

Any other questions? 

Q. Mr. President, was there any suggestion of expand- 
ing the Manila Conference by bringing the neutralist 
countries in? 

Tue Preswenrt. No. 

Q. Mr. President, did the Prime Minister suggest or 
ask for another bombing pause in North Viet-Nam? 

Tue Present. No. 

Q. Mr. President, do I understand an indication that 
you suggested that he use some influence on Ho Chi 
Minh? 

Tue Preswent. No. I said that we would invite 
that from all peoples everywhere; that we have made our 
case very clear and that none of you—and I say speaking 
of “you,” the three billion people of the world—need 
have any doubt about this country’s desire to go from 
the battlefield to the conference table. 

Now the question is to produce the other party. I just 
stated that as a policy of this Government. We invite 
peaceful efforts in that direction from any and all. 

Q. Mr. President, did you receive any invitation to 
visit Laos? 

THe Preswent. No. 

Q. Mr. President, did you discuss the military situa- 
tion in Laos; the Ho Chi Minh Trail? 

Tue Present. No. 

Q. Did you discuss the internal political situation in 
Laos? 

Tue Preswent. No. 


You might add that we have met with the representa- 
tives of that Thai Government, the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and others from the Australian Government in 
recent days. 

George will give you the names and a list as soon as we 
get back to Washington. 

Q. Mr. President, are these all in preparation for the 
Manila Conference? 

Tue Present. No, they are all a part of the general 
search for peace and the study of the situation in the 
area which would be very useful. But the visits were not 
scheduled because of it. Some of them have taken place 
before we were invited. Some of them have been taking 
place after. As I have said to you we are glad to attend 
the conference. It is a problem for us. 


We prefer to go in the middle of November after the 
Congress is out and after we have our problems adjusted 
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here. at home, but they have an election there November 
26 and they just couldn’t come. Of course, we have a 
problem of accepting because we always have some of 
you that can find something questionable about doing it. 
But think about the problem we would have if we had 
refused—probably from the same sources. 
The Press. Thank you. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s seventy-ninth news conference was 
held in the Presidential Suite at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City at 11:20 a.m. on Thursday, October 13, 1966. 


As presented above, the news conference follows the text of the 
White House release. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The President’s Remarks at Rodney Square. 
October 13, 1966 


Governor Terry; Congressman McDowell; my dear 
friends of many years in the Senate, Senator Allen Frear 
and Mrs. Frear; Lieutenant Governor Tribbitt; distin- 
guished Mayor; the next Democratic Senator from the 
great State of Delaware, James Tunnell; your able candi- 
date for Attorney General, Sid Balick; my fellow Demo- 
crats, and my fellow Americans: 


I won't be here long. I can’t speak as much as I 
would like to, but you are here today because you, I think, 
care about Delaware. And I am here because I care 
about Deiaware. 


You came here today because you care about your 
country. And I am here today for that same reason. I 
care for our country, too. 


I believe that most of you are here because you believe 
in the Democratic Party. You want a party that has 
a program for all the people. You believe in action. 
And you believe that we are going to get that action 
when you elect Democrats November 8. 

Now in 4 days’ time, I shall be departing on a long 
journey. I am not a candidate for any office this year. 
But I did not want to leave and be in the Pacific area 
for almost 3 weeks without fulfilling my promises to 
Governor Terry and to Congressman McDowell to come 
here and talk a few minutes to every Delaware family 
in the sound of my voice about matters that mean a lot 
to every mother, every father, every boy, and every girl 
in this fine State. 

You are going to be hearing a good many complaints 
and a good many claims between now and November 8. 
There are always people who know how to do it better. 
There are always the critics and complainers. They will 
have a good many things to say about your President 
and your Congress. But we have the right of free speech 
in this country and people will exercise it. And your 
President has the right of free speech, too. 

I remember the darkest days when they tried to hood- 
wink the folks, when they tried to mislead the people, 
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that President Roosevelt used to go on the radio and say, 
“My friends.” 

So I came here today to talk to “my friends” because 
I may not be able to have enough money to tell you 
over the television, for there are two or three men who 
determine what goes on the television in this country. 

I may not be able to tell you all that I want to tell you 
by television. And the newspapers don’t always publish 
everything I would like for them to publish. 

So I am going to tell you in a very few minutes some 
of the things that I think you ought to know. You ought 
to know it for your own good. I want you to know what 
your President thinks about the 89th Congress. 

Now since the first Congress met 174 years ago, we 
have had 89 sessions of Congress. 

History records only a few Congresses that earn the 
mark of greatness. 

The first Congress in 1789 clearly deserved that label—- 
for that first Congress helped create our American Gov- 
ernment and that first Congress gave meaning to our 
Constitution. 

Another great Congress was the 59th Congress when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President, That Congress served 
the needs of all the people and that Congress made the 
Constitution a living document for all the families of this 
land. 

Now we all know that the 63rd Congress in Woodrow 
Wilson’s time and the 73rd Congress under that great 
leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, earned the badge of 
greatness. They extended freedom from economic want 
and from fear and they gave hope to all the people. 

But I want to say this today and I want history to 
remember it: When the future historians gather, I believe 
and I predict that they will put this Congress—the 89th 
Congress, the Congress to which you sent us Harris 
McDowell, one of the finest Congressmen in Washington 
today—at the top of the list. And we are going to be 
justified in teaching our children and our children’s chil- 
dren it was—The Great Congress. 

If you remember nothing else that I say today, I beg 
you to remember these six things—and when you go 
home this evening you tell your family what your Presi- 
dent told you here at high noon today. 

My first point is education. 

Education for our children, for tomorrow. 

In the 174 years before I became President, 88 Con- 
gresses passed only 6 education bills. 

Since November 1963 Congress has passed not 6 bills 
as the first 88 Congresses did, but 18 education bills for 
the benefit of your children. 

In the first 174 years of this Government, Congress 
appropriated $5 billion 800 million for education, or 
about $33 million per year. 

The 89th Congress will spend $900 billion-plus—more 
than twice as much as all the other 88 Congresses put 
together or almost $4 billion 800 million per year. 
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So for 174 years we spent $33 million educating our 
children. In the last 2 years we have spent $4 billion 
800 million per year on our children. And I don’t think 
I have to spell out any further what that is going to mean 
for the education, prosperity, and well-being of every 
child in Delaware. 

That is education. 


My second point is health. 

There is nothing more important than learning for 
your mind and health for your body. 

In 1960, the last Republican administration appropri- 
ated $841 million for health. 

This year, this Congress will spend not $841 million but 
$8 billion 200 million, including Medicare payments, 
which is ten times as much this year as health got in the 
last Republican year. 

Ten times as much for health. Twice as much for 
education in all the history of the Government. 

We have passed 24 health measures all the way from 
hospital construction, to dirty air and pollution control, 
to mental health, to heart, cancer, and stroke, and finally 
the granddaddy of them all—Medicare. 

It will take care of our grandfathers and our grand- 
mothers and we will no longer have to worry about what 
is going to happen to them when they pass 65—their 
hospital bills and their doctors. 

I don’t want you to forget this Novmber 8, nine out of 
every ten Republicans in the House voted to recommit 
Medicare and to kill that bill. 

Now my third point is food. 

Education, health, food. Food for the hungry people. 

Hunger poisons the mind; it saps the body. It de- 
stroys man’s hope. 

This year the Congress provided assistance to more than 
five million needy Americans. 

Food for freedom, friends, during the 6 years of the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration practically doubled 
those of the last 6 years of the Republican administration. 

Twice as much food, twice as much education in all the 
history, ten times as much health care. 

In 2 years we saved the taxpayers of this Nation $400 
million in dead storage costs storing argricultural com- 
modities. We saved $400 million. We put food in 
hungry stomachs instead of hungry contractors’ concrete 
storage bins. 

Education, health, food. 


My fourth point is conservation, recreation, and beau- 
tification. 

The 89th Congress passed 20 major conservation meas- 
ures. This week, I will sign, as President, 7 acts to extend 
to our parks where our children can play, to build scenic 
waterways, to save our historic sites in our cities, to pre- 
serve our national seashores, to open up some land where 
the people from the city can take their little children on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday and their day off. 
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This year, this Congress will help bring more than one 
million acres into parks and playgrounds—and many of 
them are going to be near our cities where the people live 
and where they work. They can’t go all the way to 
Wyoming, all the way to Montana, all the way to 
Colorado, to take their children to the park on Saturday 
afternoon. So we are putting the parks where the people 
are instead of where they are not. 


Now my fifth point is income. 


Education, health, recreation, and income. 

The Republicans talk about inflation. They have 
been talking about inflation lately. Well, they ought to 
talk about it because they are experts on inflation. They 
are experts on fear and inflation. 

In the final 67 months of the Republican administra- 
tion, the last almost 6 years of the last Republican ad- 
ministration—some of you haven’t forgotten it yet, 6 years 
ago—prices went up 11 percent. 

In the 67 months of the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
tration, since 1960, prices have gone up. Employment 
has gone up ten million. Wages have gone up. Dis- 
posable income has gone up 20 percent after you allow 
for the high prices. 

But our prices have not gone up yet 11 percent. They 
have gone up 9 percent compared to their 11 percent. 

But listen now—here is the clincher: During the final 
67 months of the Republican administration, your per- 
sonal income—after the high prices—increased a little 
over 2 percent. 

In the 67 months of the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration, after paying the high prices, you had enough 
to spend and enough to save at a personal income 
increase of not 2 percent but 20 percent. 

Now, wouldn’t you rather have an income increase of 
21 percent to pay a 9 percent price increase than to 
have to pay an 11 percent price increase with a 2 percent 
income? 

I don’t think you have to be a Mellon or a Pugh or 
a DuPont or Rockefeller or anything to figure that one 
out. You don’t have to know any high mathematics. 
You don’t even have to be successful in business, 

The average American would rather pay 9 percent 
higher prices with 21 percent more income than to pay 
11 percent prices with 2 percent more income. 

And I believe the average Republican would rather 
do it. That may be why 30 percent of the Republicans 
supported us in 1964. And we invite all of them to come 
help us build a better America by voting Democratic 
this year. 

Now the sixth and final point—and this is it—is peace. 

Your 89th Congress has supported your President’s 
efforts to try to find a lasting peace in the world. Every- 
body wants peace. Everybody hates war. Every boy is 
afraid to die. All of us want to live as long as we can. 
But we found in World War I that when dictators were 
on the march and jumping on helpless people that some- 
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times you had to have some help. You find it which is 
why you have a sheriff and why you have enforcement 
officers. You found it when Hitler went through Poland. 
We sat back and did nothing for a while. But finally, 
to save ourselves we had to go in. So we believe we 
must have a lasting peace. By being strong we believe we 
must have a lasting peace by keeping our word to 100 lit- 
tle countries that we have told, “We are not going to 
stand by and let them burn your house down and eat 
you up.” 

We believe we should honor our commitments. We 
believe that we should show the Communists in North 
Viet-Nam that they cannot, by aggression, take over their 
neighbors. 

We believe that we should go the last mile to search for 
the first faint sign to end hostilities. 

If anyone asks you the question: “Why don’t we go 
from the battlefield to the conference table?” you can 
look them straight in the face and say, “I will have our 
President and our Secretary of State at any conference 
table any day you can get Mr. Ho Chi Minh and the 
Communists in Hanoi to go there.” 

We have said and said and said, in every capitai in the 
world, that we are ready to go from the battlefield to 
the conference table. But it dcesn’t do us any good to 
go into an empty room and talk to ourselves. 

Ask some of these friends of yours who find what is 
wrong with your boys, what is wrong with your coun- 
try, what is wrong with your Government, and what is 
wrong with your Secretary of State. 

Admit for the sake of argument that we make a lot 
of mistakes. But say to them: “I looked in their eyes 
and I believe they will go to a peace conference.” Now 
can’t you get some of the folks you are talking about to go 
there and meet them? I will deliver my man if you can 
deliver yours. 

Now at this moment, right now, another night has 
fallen out there in Viet-Nam. There are mothers and 
fathers in this audience who have boys there. These 
American fighting men went through another day of 
testing—not resting and not complaining. They do not 
shrink from their responsibility because they know that 
their country keeps their promises. And I am proud to 
tell you, as their Commander in Chief, that there never 
was a more patriotic, able, or better-equipped man who 
put on the uniform than the American serviceman in 
Viet-Nam. 


He knows that we keep a promise and the complaints 
don’t come from him—not from those that are out there. 
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We have promises that we must keep, though, and we 
must keep them here at home: promises to educate our 
children; promises to the poor, who need hope; promises 
to the old, who need comfort; promises to small nations, 
100 small nations, who want to be free from the aggres- 
sor’s heel and from the tyrant’s demand. Now you are 
going to make a choice 26 days from now. But many 
choices like this have been made in our history and the 
issues are simple. 

I hope that you will vote to return a Democratic Con- 
gress to Washington to work with your President instead 
of working against your President. I believe that you 
want your Government to function efficiently, effectively, 
and economically. I believe you want to say to the other 
120 nations in the world that we are proud of our President 
and proud of our Congress. 


Now, you can’t do that if you have a President going in 
one direction and a Congress going in the other direction. 
You can’t do that if everything your President does the 
Congress finds something wrong with or everything the 
Congress does your President finds something wrong with. 

I just want to leave this thought with you now: I have 
talked to you about a six-point program. You can add 
that up, I guess, if you want, in one word and that would 
help you to remember it: 

Food—that is “F.” Recreation—that is “R.” 
and wages and income—that is “I.” Education—that 
is “E.” Increased social security, Medicare, and health 
and nursing homes for our older folks—that is “N.” And 
a strong nation that will defend us and help us get peace— 
defense—that is “D.” That means food and recreation 
and income and education and nursing homes and defense 
and that spells out what the Democratic Party stands for: 
That spells “friend.” 

Friend of whom? Friend of all American families. 
So go and vote for the “friends” on November 8. Vote 
for food and recreation. 
and full employment. 
and defense. 

Vote “friend” by sending back to Washington one of 
the greatest Democratic Congressmen you ever sent to 
Washington, Harris McDowell. And by sending—at 
least give us one Democratic Senator—Senator Tunnell 
from the State of Delaware. 


Jobs 


Vote for income, high wages, 
Vote for education, health, peace, 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. at Rodney Square, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

As printed above, the President’s remarks follow the text released 
by the White House. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 





c OCTOBER 13, 1966 
: Held in Washington Upon the President’s Return From the 

Columbus Day Trip. 
‘ 
d OpENING STATEMENTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
: THE PrESwENT. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. Welcome back 
T to the White House. 
' THE SOUTHEAST ASIA TRIP AND THE MANILA CONFERENCE 
” The mission to the Manila Conference and the trip to the six Asian 
"2 countries is now shaping up. While there will be, as you know, some 
: changes and additions to our itinerary, as there always are in schedules 
= of this kind, much of it is available now. The Press Secretary will make 
— the itinerary available to you at the door if you so desire it. 
dof We think this is going to be a very exciting, challenging, and demand- 
id ing trip. Mrs. Johnson and I are looking forward with a great deal of 

pleasure to returning the visits to these seven countries—of their leaders 
- who have visited us in the last several months. 
- We realize that we shall be seeing an emerging Asia. The trip 
th has many facets. Primarily, as you know, it is a mission to the Manila 
id Conference. This is timely for many reasons, which I will not elaborate 
- now, but will discuss later. 
on We shall visit six nations. I am anxious to see firsthand the proud 
Se achievements of those countries, which their leaders have told me about 
r: as they visited the White House in recent months. 

For me, the trip to Australia, especially, and New Zealand, has an 
es. added dimension. It is somewhat a sentimental journey to places that 
rte are vivid in my memories from World War II days. Twenty-four years 
cs, | ago I was there as a very low-ranking set of eyes and ears for another 
ce, President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. During the period that I spent there, 

brief as it was, I came to know and to love those people and to appreciate 
of their courage and their pioneer spirit. So I look forward very much to 
to seeing them again. 
at During the trip, I shall be meeting with government leaders and 
ell other officials. But I am very eager to see as many of the people of 
those countries as possible, and as much of their countryside and their 
ng- cities as possible. 
oe In Asia, over the last year, I have felt that there is an encouraging 


mood of new confidence in that part of the world. And I think also in 
this country there is a new interest in that part of the world, because our 
people are awakening to the fact that a very large majority of the people 
of the world live in that area of the world. 

There we find the life expectancy is short. The per capita income 
is low. There is great opportunity to really work with our fellow human 
beings to give them better living and a better way of life and better 
opportunities that we have had here. 
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Regional enterprise is developing there. They take great pride in 
the new Asian Development Bank that I first suggested at Baltimore 
a few months ago. The people of Asia are thinking and, I think, work- 
ing not only to hasten their own national development, but to find ways 
to work with other nations. I want to see for myself as much of their 
achievement as is possible for me to see in the limited time that we 
have allotted. 

Too, I think this is a good time for the Manila Conference. You 
will recall that when we were in Honolulu last February, we agreed to 
mect again in 6 months or so to take stock and to look at the results 
that flowed from that meeting. 

Much has happened in those six months. I will not try to take 
your time to relate it all today, but I think it is significant to point out 
that the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong monsoon offensive, that 
gave us concern, failed. 

The Government of Viet-Nam made good its commitment to take 
action on the inflationary front, to devalue, to make arrangements where 
we could improve the efficiency of the port, the supplies we were sending 
there and, very important, made good its commitment to hold a free 
election for members of the Constituent Assembly. 

There was great doubt in this country and other places in the 
world of the extent of the participation that would take place in that 
election by the peoples themselves. The terrorists did everything they 
could to keep the election from being held and to inculcate fear in the 
people so they would not go and vote. 

Although we have an election coming up, a Congressional election 
where we normally, off-years, vote less than 40 percent of our eligible 
people, only 50 percent in a personality presidential election, neverthe- 
less these people, under fire, in the face of hand grenades and threats and 
terrorism, voted more than 80 percent. 

That was a blow that caused the aggressor to suffer great loss of face 
throughout the world, because 80 percent of the people eligible to vote 
went to the polling places notwithstanding this terror, and demonstrated 
to the entire world their desire to have the privilege of self-determination. 

The foundations have been laid and progress begun in the field for 
the Vietnamese “revolutionary development.” And, as you know, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture have done a great deal of work before Honolulu and following it, 
in the field of education, health, agriculture, and the bringing of security 
to the countryside. 

The defections from the enemy forces so far this year far exceed the 
defections last year. That was a matter that we gave special attention 
to at Honolulu. 

Meanwhile, on the world scene, our position on a peaceful settlement 
is now I think much better understood than in the past. 

In recent wecks I have talked to most of the leaders from that part 
of the world. And I find from them that they realize that it is not the 
United States of America who refuses to come to the conference table. 

That, in fact, there are only two governments in the world that now 
appear opposed to ending the war and achieving the peace. I would 
hope that those who make very special pleas for peace would direct their 
efforts to those two governments because they have no problem so far as 
the United States Government is concerned. 
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Therefore, I was very happy to respond to the pleas that had 
been made by President Marcos and earlier by President Park and by 
the representatives of Thailand to agree to come and meet with them. 

I am not unaware that some of you have found fault with my accept- 
ance of that engagement at this time of the year. I would much prefer 
to have gone after my Congress had gone home—November 15th, and so 
suggested. 

But they have an election also in Australia on November 26th, and 
one in New Zealand late in November. And it happens in those coun- 
tries the Prime Minister is a candidate this year and running himself. 
They felt that I could more appropriately be away, I am sure, at least 
the leadership did, when I wasn’t a candidate when we were having an 
election than they could when they were both candidates. 


So we didn’t feel we should wait until next year. We couldn’t have 
it in November because of these elections. I have been criticized some 
for accepting. I only wonder what would have been said about me if I 
had said no, I refuse to come and talk to our allies about our problems or 
our program. 

ITINERARY OF TRIP 


On our travel plans, we will have arrival and departure times for 
each city available to you soon. Mrs. Johnson and I are looking forward 
eagerly to the trip. We shall be leaving Washington from Dulles Air- 
port at 9 a.m. Monday morning. We will fly nonstop to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. We are going to have a very busy schedule there. That is one 
of my favorite States in the Union and I contributed something to bring- 
ing it into the Union. 

We shall participate in a ceremony and have a stay there overnight. 
We are going to be up at sunrise Tuesday. We will stop for an afternoon 
visit in the Fiji Islands where I spent several miserable days in a hospital 
in World War II, in a New Zealand military hospital, incidentally. 

Then we will go to New Zealand that afternoon. That will be a 
long day’s journey. We will be crossing a lot of the Pacific and the Inter- 
national Dateline and the time change will mean that we will virtually 
lose Wednesday. I am very glad it is not Sunday so some of you won't 
have to miss church. 

We will be in New Zealand on Wednesday and Thursday, next 
week, and then we will go on to Australia and very happily enjoy our 
visit there, I hope, from Thursday afternoon through Sunday. 

We shall provide times and places for you when you leave this after- 
noon. To show you, we will visit Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, and Townsville before leaving Sunday, October 23, for Manila. 

I will be at the Manila Conference, as you know. It is planned 
for Monday and Tuesday. I will be there until Wednesday. We shall 
leave the Philippines on early Thursday morning en route to Thailand. 
We will have 2 days in Thailand, 2 in Malaysia, plus 2 in Korea. We 
will return to Washington via Alaska—another favorite State of mine 
I have not had a chance to visit since it came into the Union. I was 
there during the war period for a brief time. 


We want and we hope now to be back home at 9 p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 2nd. I would not want to be-held definitely to those hours, 
but that is our hope, and our plan, for your information and your planning. 
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DESALINATION PROJECT IN ISRAEL 


I have asked, now on another subject, Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, as one of his assignments in the new post as Ambassador at Large, 
to begin to review proposals which have been made for a desalting 
electric power project in Israel. 

In making this review, Ambassador Bunker will give careful study 
to the proposals in relation to all aspects of Israel’s water problem. 

Ambassador Bunker, as you know, has had a very long and distin- 
guished record in the service of our country. He has most recently done 
some outstanding work in the Dominican Republic as our representative 
to the Council of the Organization of American States. And except 


for his work there I shudder to think of the situation that would confront 
us now. 


I am especially pleased that Ambassador Bunker has agreed as one 
of this new duties to work on this complex subject of desalting, which 
holds so much hope for the future of mankind, and which I am deter- 
mined to have a substantial breakthrough on during my term of office 
if that is at all possible. 

From the beginning, the United States and Israel have viewed these 
explorations of world-wide cooperation with great pleasure. We want 
to do what we can to solve the problem of scarcity of water. Some of 
you may recall that I said in my specch to the friends of the Weizmann 
Institute in New York that the knowledge and experience obtained from 
all of our programs in this field will, of course, be made available to all 
other countries. 

I have repeatedly said that the United States is equally ready to 
cooperate with other countries in solving water problems. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency has participated in the 
U.S.-Israeli studies. 


APPOINTMENT TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Another point of note that you may care to observe—I sent the 
nomination for reappointment of Mr. Robert Murphy of Rhode Island 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board today. 


I regret I was delayed in returning. I just got in a few moments 
ago. I haven't had my lunch. 


We had a very productive visit with the Premier of Laos this morn- 
ing—somewhat longer than I had anticipated. 


I had a stopover in Delaware. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROPOSALS 


I am quite pleased with the apparent tremendous response to the 
proposals I made in Baltimore yesterday to increase social security bene- 
fits and to extend Medicare to the disabled. 


I have had, as you know, as I stated last April, my top advisers in 
the Government working on improving a system for almost 6 months. 
And my speech yesterday reflected some of our thinking in that field. 

I was particularly pleased to observe from the ticker today the 


really historic move on the part of my friends, the Republicans, in the 
Congress, to support social security legislation. 
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I didn’t have time to check all the record but in the first social 
security bill, 99 percent of the Republican Party voted to recommit the 
social security bill on the grounds it was socialism. 

And only a few months ago, 93 percent of them voted to kill Medi- 
care—another very important part of social security. 

So now they seem to be in a big hurry to pass a bill as soon as they 
can. We welcome them to the vineyard. We’re glad they have religion. 
I'll have our people work through the nights, if they care to act on it 
before going home. I will not insist on that, but I would welcome it. 
If they care to come back after the election, those of them that are com- 
ing back, I will be glad to have them act on it then. 

I just refreshed my memory. I read what our dear friend, our late 
beloved Mr. Kaltenborn, and our friend, the news analyst, Mr. Harkness, 
said on the night of the election in 1948 about President Truman and 
how the President finally—after he heard that broadcast at 4 o’clock 
that said he is leading by a million but that can’t be true, and he is lead- 
ing by 2 million but that can’t be true, and finally at five o’clock he heard 
it the last time—he said: “Well, I don’t know about the polls, I don’t 
know about the predictions, and I don’t know about the columnists or 
the news analysists, but, boys, it looks like we are elected and we better 
get up and put on our clothes and get busy.” 


THE 89TH CONGRESS 


From what I have seen in the country, I think we are going to have 
the best Congress in the history of this Nation when we finish our record 
this session. 

The 89th Congress, my prediction is, historians will record as the 
great Congress. I would believe that the American people will realize 
that what they have done in food, in education, in health, in conservation, 
in beautification, in recreation and the other things for our people and 


our leadership in the world and they will take appropriate action. 


QUESTIONS 


Now I am ready for any questions. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Do you see any brighter hopes now for improved re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, especially after your talk 
the other day with Mr. Gromyko? 

Tue Preswent. I am an optimist. I see no reason for 
the American people to fear the Russian people. I want 
and have wanted from the day I took the oath as President 
to be friendly with all of the peoples of the world. 

I thought that we had made considerable headway in 
the first few months in the exchange of correspondence 
with Mr. Khrushchev. But after there was a change in 
government, and after the very regretful developments in 
Viet-Nam and the aggression that took place there that 
we were committed to resist, there seemed to be a cooling 
of relations. 

I have said nothing or done nothing to contribute to 
that cooling. On the other hand, I have done everything 
I could, with dignity and with judgment, to promote 
friendship with the Soviet people. 


We have signed a cultural agreement, notwithstanding 
the fact that our “Hello Dolly!” show had been turned 
back just a few weeks before without justification, in the 
light of our agreement that then existed. 


We have just completed an air agreement. We are 
working very hard to get the Congress to enact the con- 
sular agreement that we have presented to them, that have 
been renegotiating with the Russians. We are working 
hard on a space agreement which I proposed several 
months ago. 

We have hopes that we can find some language that 
will protect the national interests of both countries and 
permit us to enter into the thing that I think we need most 
to do: that is, a nonproliferation agreement. 

I spent almost 2 hours with Mr. Gromyko. I thought 
he was helpful. I thought it was fruitful. I believe it will 
be productive. 

I don’t want to get your hopes up. And I am not a pro- 
phet. I don’t want to prognosticate. But I feel good 
about our meeting. I said to him that we would welcome 
a visit by the leadership of his country to this country; 
that we welcomed his people coming here in the exchange 
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programs; and we wanted to know them better. And 
we hoped that they would know us better because we 
were the two great powers in the world. I think all of the 
other nations look to us to keep the peace of the world, so 
it is important that we understand each other and that 
we have proper respect for each other. 


STATEMENTS IN THE SENATE ON VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, a couple of items came up in the 
Senate today. Senator Thurmond says we could win the 
war in Viet-Nam in 90 days if we wanted to. And then 
Senator Stennis cut loose with a rather extensive speech in 
which he was highly critical of our manpower and mate- 
riel procurement programs concerning Viet-Nam. 


Senator Stennis said that he believes that the funding 
of the war inevitably will involve higher taxes. How do 
you feel about these statements from these two gentlemen 
today? 

Tue PresIpENT. Well, I welcome their statements and 
their recommendations on military strategy. The Senate 
has always participated in the international developments 
of our country and have made great contributions to the 
victories that we have achieved from a military standpoint 
throughout the years. 


From the earliest days of this Republic, Senators have 
expressed themselves forcibly, eloquently—in most in- 
stances wisely. But while we always consider and evalu- 
ate and carefully look at what they suggest and take it into 
consideration, we don’t always find that in the judgment 
of our more professional military leaders that this is al- 
ways the wisest military judgment. 


Senator Thurmond is also General Thurmond. And 


he has a good deal of experience in this field. I haven’t 
read what he said, but I will read it. 
Senator Stennis is a very sincere man. I know he 


wants to do what is best for his country and he thinks this 
is best. 

But I also have to consider what General Wheeler thinks 
is best. And I have to consider what General Johnson, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, thinks is best; and General 
Greene, Chief of Staff of the Marines; Admiral McDon- 
ald, Chief of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force. 

I don’t think this would apply completely here, but I 
recall what Mr. Rayburn said one time when I was sug- 
gesting to him a course of military action that was not com- 
pletely being followed by President Eisenhower, who was 
then in the White House. He said to me, “Lyndon, if 
these people in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a man of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s military experience do not know more 
about this than us civilian legislators, then we have been 
wasting a lot of money on West Point all of these years.” 

So what I would say, Mr. Smith, in summary, to your 
question: I welcome the comments and the military sug- 
gestions from Senators from day to day. We will care- 
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fully consider them and then consider the Security Coun- 
cil, consider the Joint Chiefs of Staff's recommendation, 
and do what we think is in the national interest. 

All of us have the same purpose. We all want to win 
this war—not in 90 days, but in 9 days, or 9 hours, or 9 
minutes, if wecan. But I am not sure that everybody has 
all the information on this subject that the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs has. 

You will recall Senator Borah was somewhat guilty of 
harassing another President at another period. At one 
time he said he had better information than the President. 
Well, in light of the developments a little bit later, that 
statement didn’t stand up very well. 


A BOMBING PAUSE IN VIET-NAM 


Mr. Scherer? 


Q. Mr. President, a number of authorities have sug- 
gested that another pause in the bombing would bring 
about a good atmosphere for your trip. Could you dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of another pause? 

Tue Present. No, Ray, I don’t think I would like 
to discuss our strategy, the pros and the cons. I would 
observe this: that we have had two pauses. It is about 
the same people, the same sources, who suggested the sec- 
ond pause. They asked for 12 days, and then 20, and 
it went 37 days that our boys sat there and watched the 
enemy. 

He didn’t pause. Hekept up his bombing. He threw 
his hand grenades. He lobbed his mortars into our troop 
encampments and ki'led our Marines, our airmen, our 
Army soldiers. 

I would be very interested at this moment in a pause if 
I could have any assurance that it would be reciprocated 
and the other people would pause. 


I don’t quite understand, though, why you want me to 
have our Marines and our airmen pause and put their 
hands behind their backs while the other people don’t 
pause, and continue to shoot at them. 

After all, those are our men. And if they will pause— 
the aggressor will pause, we will pause immediately. If 
they will withdraw, we will withdraw immediately. We 
will lay on the table tomorrow a schedule to move out of 
South Viet-Nam, to come home, to leave no troops in that 
area, to give up our bases—provided they will lay on the 
table their schedule for withdrawal, and their schedule to 
get their people to quit the killing and the murdering that 
is going on. 

Now if it develops that there is any hope that would 
flow from another pause, we always keep an open mind. 
We will make additional sacrifices if we need to. But I 
see nothing on the horizon at this moment that would 
justify my asking all 300,000 or 400,000 Americans to 
stand there with their hands in their pockets because 
someone here suggested they pause, unless their enemy 
would pause. 
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TALK WITH SOUVANNA PHOUMA 


Q. Mr. President, would you summarize for us your 
talk with the Prime Minister of Laos this morning, espe- 
cially in regard to a peaceful settlement of the Viet-Nam 
war? 

THE Preswent. I did that earlier today in a news con- 
ference. I don’t want to be repetitive. 

I asked the Premier for his suggestions on any proposals 
that he had and any courses that he thought we ought to 
consider. 

He made some helpful suggestions which I will repeat 
to the Secretary of State, and to Mr. Katzenbach, the 
Under Secretary, when he gets back. 

We have received very helpful suggestions from a good 
many leaders from that area. We met just a short time 
ago with the Deputy Prime Minister of Australia; some 
several months ago with the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand; just recently with a leader of the Indonesian 
Government; with the leader of the Malaysian Govern- 
ment; with the President of the Philippines; and the 
President of Korea. 

All of those people have interests there, have deep con- 
cerns there. Most of them have men there. We ex- 
changed rather detailed viewpoints. They are helpful. 
We will have to see what comes of them. 

I thought that the meeting this morning indicated that 
the people of Laos are determined to have their freedom. 
They do not want to be gobbled up by force. They are 
extremely grateful, that little country with so few people, 
operating under great difficulties—they are very appre- 
ciative for what the American people have done to permit 
them to have a modicum of freedom that might not be 
present except for our agreements and our arrangements. 


CAMPAIGNING AFTER ASIAN TRIP 


Miss Means? 

Q. Mr. President, there will be one week before elec- 
tion day after you return from your trip. Are you con- 
sidering campaigning during that period in crucial States 
to which you have not yet gone, like Massachusetts and 
California? 

Tue Present. Max Frankel is probably a better 
authority on that than I am. We don’t have any more 
plans at this moment. That is not to say that we won’t 
speak somewhere this weekend. We have to look at our 
schedule and if I could be away from Washington on 
Saturday or Sunday this weekend—I always get refreshed 
and I gain strength from going out to see the people with- 
out going through middlemen. 

I don’t always find the same conclusions that the 
middlemen do. So I want very much to go to every 
State that I can goto. I think we will shortly have been 
in 30 this year. I do plan to be in Hawaii and Alaska. 
I would hope that I could go to many other States. But 
that depends entirely on the White House business. That 
will come first. 
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If I can do my job here and have any time available 
to go out and correct some misapprehensions that some 
people may have in any places about the Congress, I 
would be glad to do that and make any contributions I 
can to this wonderful 89th Congress. 


MILITARY COMMITMENT OF ASIAN NATIONS IN VIET-NAM 


Bob? 

Q. Mr. President, do you foresee or hope that as a 
result of the Manila Conference and your travels to the 
Far East and the Pacific that the nations, the other na- 
tions, participating in the Conference, will increase their 
direct military commitments in the Viet-Nam war? 

Tue Present. That is not a subject of the Confer- 
ence. As you must know, the Korean people have a 
larger percentage of their total population in South Viet- 
Nam now than we do. 

The Philippine people have just recently made a com- 
mitment. The Australians have commitments there. 

We are very proud of the great service all these people 
are rendering. The New Zealanders are there. We 
have help in one form or another from other nations 
involved in the Conference. 

Our purpose in going there is to review what com- 
mitments we entered into 6 months ago, to observe the 
progress that has been made, to try to do other planning 
in the economic and political fields. 

We will have a military briefing, but the military plans 
will not be a part of this Conference and we are not going 
there to lay any strategic plans or programs. 

I would caution all of you not to get yourself out on a 
limb in that regard. 

This is a follow-up of our program to wage not only 
a defense against aggression there, but to also try to build 
a stronger and a more socially conscious and better eco- 
nomic base in South Viet-Nam for the poor people of 
that area. 


THE PRESIDENTS PERSONAL ROUTINE DURING TRIPS 


Mr. Spivak? 

Q. Mr. President, this is a little bit of a personal mat- 
ter, but I think there is some— 

Tue Presiwent. Do you want to go into it here? 

Q. Yes. I think so. I think we have asked questions 
like this of other Presidents. 

When you take a trip of this scope, 20,000 or 25,000 
miles, could you tell us a little bit of your personal rou- 
tine, how you manage to relax, what you do to protect 
your health? What is involved in a trip like this? I 
think the public has no idea. 

Tue Presipent. I don’t have any trouble relaxing. 

One of my schoolmates once said to me that he knew 
that one man in the world would never commit suicide 
and that was Lyndon Johnson because he would go to 
sleep thinking about it. 
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I don’t have any problem relaxing. I am treated 
better than most people who work in this country. 

I get up early and work until 3 or 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon and then I take 2 hours off and have a wonderful 
shower and shave, and go to bed and sleep 2 hours while 
the rest of you people are trying to fight the traffic and 
get home. Then I go back at 5 o'clock refreshed and 
work until late in the evening. 

These experiences are exciting and stimulating. I am 
going to be in the house of my friends, and I do always 
relax a little better when [ am in friendly company. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, the 
alarmed——— 

THE Presmwent. What industry is alarmed? 

Q. The textile industry, the domestic textile industry. 
It is very alarmed by the rapid increase in imports of 
woolen and manmade textile products. The industry 
seems to think your personal intervention is needed to 
secure relief. 


textile industry is very 


What, if anything, can you do, and what relief is avail- 
able to the industry? 

Tue Present. I have met with the representatives 
of the textile mills on a good many occasions, and the 
textile workers, and their Congressmen and Senators who 
are interested in that subject. 

We have explored various ways and means and have 
made proposals to other countries that have been helpful. 
We have passed legislation. The cotton bill was a great 
help to the entire textile industry. Anything that alarms 
them concerns me. 

While I don’t have a specific response to what I can 
do tomorrow in this field, I will have my people work on 
it and take such action that I think might be indicated. 


WHY FORMOSA IS NOT ON ITINERARY 


Miss McClendon. 


Q. Sir, you seem to be passing by this time your old 
friends at Formosa. I wonder if there is anything sig- 
nificant in that and if, perhaps, you are satisfied with the 
contributions that they may be making to our struggle 
in Viet-Nam? 

THE Present. We are not passing anyone by, Miss 
McClendon. We have 120 nations in the world and you 
can’t go see all 120 of them on one trip. We are going 
to visit six or seven, and that is going to be 25,000 or 


30,000 miles. 


I have recently been in personal communication with 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek. We have talked. She has 
visited here, as you know. 
We hear their viewpoint every few days. They do 


not have troops committed in this area. They don’t have 
the obligations and responsibilities and the commitments 
that the other nations that we are visiting do. I thought 
nearly everybody understood that. 
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VISITS BY SOVIET LEADERS 


Q. Mr. President, do we understand from your re- 
sponse to the first question that you have extended an 
invitation to Mr. Kosygin and Mr. Brezhnev, through Mr. 
Gromyko, and if that is the case, is there any date set for 
it? Isita formal invitation? 

THE PresipeNnt. We did that some time ago, Mr. 
Deakin. Maybe you overlooked it. We expressed pub- 
licly our desire, and privately our desire, to welcome any 
officials of the Soviet Union at any time that they saw fit 
to come here. 

We would welcome an exchange not only at the artistic 
level, or at the governmental level, but at the very highest 
levels. We have that going on in a good many fields now. 

If they chose to, and if they had a desire to come and 
see our country, we would welcome them. That is not 
anything new. That has been my policy ever since we 
have been in the administration. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL APPOINTMENT ? 

Mr. Frankel? 

Q. This worked once about a Cabinet appointment. 
Do you have any news on an Attorney General? 

Tue Presipent. No. I have given a good deal of 
thought to it, but I guess you wouldn’t feel it was appro- 
priate for me to announce it publicly here at a conference 
like this. [Laughter.] 

If the New York Times will be content to give me a 
little more time on it, I will have a mimeographed, full 


statement for you and we will give it to you in a handout 
sometime. 


THE IMPORTANCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF HIS VISITS 
TO THE STATES 


Q. You have returned from New York and Delaware 
invigorated today. Was there something in the political 
wind you saw up there that you could tell us about? You 
were a little partisan in some of your remarks. 

THE PreswwENT. I found the same thing in New York 
and Delaware as in the rest of the country. Those of us 
who sit here in Washington watch what three networks 
put on the air, and what three men decide you can ob- 
serve from Viet-Nam and all of the international incidents. 
When we read six or seven columnists, and two or three or 
four newspapers, sometimes we don’t get it firsthand and 
sometimes there is a little personal equation that gets into 
it, and sometimes personal opinions substitute for facts. 

I think it is good to get out and see the people and 
talk to them. I am convinced that the complainers in this 
country, the critics in this country, the prophets of doom 
in this country, and the theorists in this country are very, 
very much in the minority. 

In my travels in over 30 States, I have never said “You 
never had it so good.” That is an expression of what 
people concluded I said. 
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But I have said this: Since the Democrats came into 
office, 10 million more people are working, and they have 
a 21 percent increase, after allowing for the higher prices, 
in their income. If people are drawing more money, and 
more of them are working, and you have higher wages 
and higher profits, then you are going to have higher 
prices. 

But I would much rather, and I think every American 
would rather, pay a little more for something they have 
to have but have a lot more in their pocket to pay for 
it with. We want to keep prices as low as we can, but I 
have seen on the faces of the people of this country a 
happiness, a pleasure, and a satisfaction that is not always 
reflected in what I read. 

I might be like Uncle Ezra, you know. The doctor 
told him he had to quit drinking if he would improve his 
hearing. When he went back, the doctor said, “Well, 
are you still drinking?” He said, “Yes.” The doctor 
said, “I told you you would have to quit it to improve 
your hearing.” He said, “Well, Doctor, I like what I 
drink so much better than what I hear that I just didn’t 
take your prescription!” 

Now, to be perfectly frank with you, Mr. Davis, when 
I get out and see the people, whether those people are 
in Ohio, or Michigan, or New York, or even in little 
Delaware, I like what I see and what I hear so much bet- 
ter than what I read that it may reflect itself. 


Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s eighticth news conference was held in 
the East Room at the White House at 3:30 p.m. on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 13, 1966. The news conference was broadcast live on radio 
and television. 


National Recreation and Park 
Association 


The President’s Remarks to Members at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. October 13, 1966 


I want to welcome the members of the National Recre- 
ation and Park Association to our capital, and particu- 
larly your president, the distinguished conservationist, 
Laurence S. Rockefeller. 

The goals of the Great Society—the America of to- 
morrow we are building today—are simple. They are 
education for the mind, food and health for the body, 
recreation and beauty for the spirit. Mind, body, and 
spirit: the sum of man. 

Tonight, your association meets to discuss the last of 
these—what we can do to enrich the spirit of America. 

I see the America of tomorrow as a beautiful America. 
We are going to tear down what is ugly. It demeans 
America. It offends our eyes, and depresses our spirit. 
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We will clear our skies of smog, and clean our waters 
of filth. Our children will have air that is good to 
breathe and water that is pure to drink. 

We will have clean cities of wide avenues and lovely 
vistas. The streets of our towns and villages will be 
lined with trees and gardens. The countryside will be 
filled with flowers. 

America was once beautiful. Some of it—but only 
some of it—still is. But all of it—city and country—can 
be beautiful again. We must seek out the beauty that 
can still be saved. We must find those pieces of our 
birthright, which we should never have lost, and reclaim 
them. We must restore them, and then conserve them for 
all the American people. 


There are three kinds of conservation. 


—There is conservation that stakes out a piece of 

wilderness, puts a fence around it, and says to the 
bulldozer: “Hold on. This we will save. This is 
breathing room. America needs it.” 
The Wilderness Act of 1964—a milestone in con- 
servation—set aside 9 million acres of America to 
be kept as God made it. This is scarcely two per- 
cent of our land. But we are hoping to add more, 
to protect what little wilderness we have left. 

—A second kind of conservation gave America the 
TVA. It is conservation that keeps our soil from 
washing into the seas or blowing into the sky, that 
builds a dam that stops a flood, that brings water 
to the wasteland and light to the darkness. 


—The third kind of conservation is of more direct con- 
cern to your association. This is the conservation 
that protects, and creates, and opens up parts of 
America to the people. It says: “Here is the beauty 
and the recreation you need to refresh and enrich 
your spirit.” 

This is the new conservation of this Administration. 

This is conservation for recreation. 

Here are some of the things we are trying to do in 
recreation conservation: We are creating recreation areas 
where they will do the most good for the most people. 
We are putting parks and seashores where a man and 
his family can get to them. 


—The new Assateague Seashore on the Maryland- 
Virginia coast is just one day’s drive for one-fifth 
of our people. Fire Island Seashore in New York is 
within easy reach of one out of every four Americans. 

—Of the 53,000 acres we helped States and communi- 
ties acquire for recreation, 28 percent are less than 
an hour from a big city; another 55 percent are 
less than two hours away. 

—Three-fourths of our new National Park land is 
within a two-and-a-half-hour drive from a city; 96 
percent of the new National Forest land is that close. 


Thanks to the 89th Congress, our people now have, in 
addition to Assateague Island: Cape Lookout in North 
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Carolina, the Delaware Water Gap in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, the Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks Area in West 
Virginia, the Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity Area in north- 
ern California, and the Mount Rogers Area in Virginia. 

The 89th Congress—The Great Congress—has already 
passed 20 major conservation measures. But we are not 
yet satisfied. We have only begun to tap our treasure. 
To preserve and expand the beauty of America. To 
bring that beauty to all the people. To make that treas- 
ure part of their daily lives, so that their lives will be 
enlarged and enriched. 

Their lives will be larger and richer after this Saturday. 


On Saturday I will sign six bills giving all Americans 
a greater share in the natural treasure of America. 


—TI will sign an act establishing a new national park 
in Michigan, the Pictured Rocks National Lake 
Shore. 

—I will sign an act establishing the new Guadalupe 
National Park in Texas. 

—I will sign an act establishing the Big Horn Canyon 
National Recreation Area in Montana. It is an 
enormous area and will be used to bring an enor- 
mous variety of natural riches to our people. 


On Saturday I will also sign legislation of different but 
no less deeper purpose : 


—I will sign an act to protect our endangered wildlife, 
the vanishing animals and birds. 

—TI will sign an act enabling the Federal government 
to acquire beautiful Wolf Trap Farm Park, a few 
miles from here in Fairfax County. One of our 
great hopes is that it will soon house a musical center. 

—I will sign the National Historical Preservation Act. 
It will allow us, for the first time, to take stock of the 
buildings and properties that are part of our his- 
tory—and preserve these treasures properly. 


Saturday will be a beautiful day. And there will be 
other days of beauty and achievement to follow. I will 
shortly sign the landmark Clean Rivers Bill, which the 
Congress passed this afternoon. 

We have reached a turning point in conservation his- 
tory. We now save more land than we lose. And we 
will continue to transform more land into park and recrea- 
tion areas, rather than let them disappear beneath hous- 
ing, highways, airports, and shopping centers. 

Next year alone, about 1.7 million acres more will be 
conserved for the people. 

Too much of our lost land should never have been 
touched. I applaud the recent decision of a California 
lumber company to suspend cutting of redwood trees. 
Now Congress has time to consider whether we should 
protect these in a national park, and I hope Congress 
will say yes. 

National recreation areas are a new, imaginative con- 
cept. They help every American enjoy and enrich his 
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life. He can go to a national seashore and, like Thoreau, 
stand with all America at his back. He can stand where 
Boone stood when he first saw the West across the blue 
mountains. 

That is one way we will nourish the spirit of Americans 
in the Great Society. 

We have national parks, seashores, forests, and recrea- 
tion areas. But we want to do more. 


—We want a system of National Wild or Scenic Rivers. 

—We want to save still-unspoiled stretches of rivers for 
camping, fishing, and canoeing. 

—We want a nationwide system of trails. Away from 
motor traffic, they will carry only more leisurely 
human traffic, on foot, on bicycle or on horseback. 
The Department of the Interior will soon propose 
the first of these national trails, along with some even 
in our metropolitan areas. 

—We want to make more prime land available for 
parks and recreation by cleaning up our rivers. A 
clean Potomac estuary will give us 250,000 acres. A 
clean Hudson will add several hundred miles of 
choice recreation waters. A clean Connecticut will 
beckon millions to the New England outdoors. 

—We want to restore beauty to our cities. Recreation 
policy should not stop where pavements begin. For 
the city is now where seven of every ten Americans 
live. 

Our soaring cities challenge all who care about tomor- 
row. They offer unlimited opportunities to enrich our 
national life. This Administration wants our cities to be 
beautiful as well as great. In the past two years we have 
been able to grant $6.5 million to help our communities 
with local beautification programs. 

This is but the beginning of a larger, longer effort to 
make our cities livable again. But we need the help of 
every American. As park and recreation specialists, you 
have a special role. You can begin to restore the beauty 
and usefulness of the public lands within the city. 

The streets and sidewalks, the school and courthouse 
grounds, the parks and plazas, here is where the poor, the 
aged and alone, live their daily lives. Here is where their 
children play. 

You can insure that playgrounds and play programs 
are imaginatively tailored to the needs of individual 
neighborhoods. 

You can inspire other leaders to a broader attack on 
the problems of the American city. You can renew, 
restore, and recapture the American dream. 

Once I heard Franklin Roosevelt say: “One day a gen- 
eration may possess this land, blessed beyond anything we 
now know, blessed with those things—material and 
spiritual—that makes a man’s life abundant. If that is 
the fashion of your dreaming then I say: ‘Hold fast to 
your dream. America needs it.’ ” 
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This year, 1966, we are halfway between the day 
Franklin Roosevelt was inaugurated and the end of this 
momentous century. Thirty-three years—the span of 
one generation—has passed; thirty-three years lie ahead. 

The generation that he envisioned would one day pos- 
sess an abundant and beautiful America, beyond anything 
we now know, can be our children’s generation. 

It can be, and it shall be, if we hold fast to our dream. 

“America needs it.” 


note: As printed above, the President’s remarks follow the advance 
text released by the White House Press Office. 


Asian Economic Development 


Announcement of Trip by Eugene R. Black To Meet 
With Asian Leaders and To Attend the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Asian Development Bank. 

October 13, 1966 


At the request of President Johnson, Mr. Eugene R. 
Black is leaving October 26 on a visit to Asia, during 
which he will attend the inaugural meeting of the Asian 
Development Bank in Tokyo. He returns to Asia in his 
capacity as the President’s special advisor on regional 
economic development. 

The trip is part of the continuing consultation between 
Asians and ourselves. It was planned in advance of the 
invitation by Philippine President Marcos for the Chiefs 
of State conference in Manila, but it relates closely to 
those aspects of the Manila conference which focus on 
broad questions of long-range development and better- 
ment throughout Asia. Mr. Black represents the 
President’s keen interest in concrete proposals which can 
advance Asian living standards. 

During his visit to more than 10 nations Mr. Black 
will discuss with Asian leaders and heads of international 
and regional organizations those policies and programs 
they consider most promising for rapid economic develop- 
ment and regional cooperation. 

As the President’s eyes and ears he will seek new and 
more effective ways for the United States to support 
Asian initiatives and efforts to promote their common 
welfare. 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, former President of the Ford 
Foundation, and Mr. Austin J. Tobin, Executive Di- 
rector, the Port of New York Authority, will accompany 
Mr. Black and advise him on questions of education and 
transportation. Experts on Asian regional economic 
development from U.S. Government agencies will also 
accompany Mr. Black. 

On his return he will report his findings to the 
President and to congressional leaders. 
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Cultural and Educational Materials 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill and 
Executive Orders to Encourage the International 
Movement of Such Materials. October 14, 1966 


A little over a year ago in my speech at the Smithsonian 
Bicentennial Celebration, I pledged that we would em- 
bark on a new and noble adventure: the adventure of 
international education. 

One of the five central tasks of this adventure will be 
“to increase the free flow of books and ideas, works of 
art, of science and imagination.” 

Today I am happy, with the full support of Congress, 
to announce that we are taking three major steps forward 
in fulfilling this task. I am today signing a proclamation 
that announces our formal acceptance of the audio-visual 
Agreement of Beirut. 

This final step is now possible because last Saturday, 
October the 8th, I signed a joint resolution to Congress 
to bring our tariff laws into conformity with this treaty. 
Today I am issuing an Executive order that designates 
the United States Information Agency to carry out the 
Beirut Agreement for this Government. 

The Beirut Agreement removes import duties and every 
other barrier to the international movement of educational 
materials of the type called “audio-visual,” classroom mo- 
tion pictures, slides, video tapes, recordings, and the like. 

Our exports of these educational materials is growing 
at the present annual level of $3,500,000. I feel confident 
that our acceptance of this Beirut Agreement will soon 
bring a doubling in the number of nations—there are now 
18—which are full partners to the Agreement. I believe 
it will increase many times the volume of American edu- 
cational tools flowing abroad. 

I also signed today a bill to implement the agreement 
on the importation of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials commonly known as the Florence Agreement. 

Through this legislation, the United States now joins 
with 51 other countries in dropping tariff barriers that 
have limited the free access of nations to all the tools of 
learning, including books and scientific instruments, 
which other nations create. 

The United States helped negotiate this Agreement in 
1950. I believe Ambassador Allen negotiated this Agree- 
ment almost 18 years ago. The Senate ratification fol- 
lowed in 1960. 

We have been successful, finally, in obtaining action 
by the 89th Congress which will permit full U.S. partici- 
pation in this multi-national effort. 

I have also signed an Executive order facilitating art 
exchanges with foreign countries, This is under authority 
given me by the 89th Congress. 
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I am designating the Secretary of State, in consultation 
with the Smithsonian Institution, as the responsible per- 
son to allow art works to come into this country for 
exhibition. 

Because of the limitations of time, I am asking Mr. 
Cater to give those of you who are interested in the arts 
a background briefing following this signing, if you care 
to have one. We will not detain the people here. 

I am particularly pleased that we take these steps in 
the year of UNESCO’s 20th anniversary. The ideals for 
which that organization stands are being given fresh vital- 
ity and renewed purpose. I hope they will command the 
support of all forward-looking, enlightened citizens with- 
out regard to partisanship. 

We know that knowledge has no national boundaries; 
that the instruments of learning should be fully and freely 
accessible to all. We know that ideas, not armaments, 
will shape our lasting prospects for peace. 


NoTE: As printed above, the statement follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Audio-Visual Materials of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Character 


Executive Order 11311. October 14, 1966 


CARRYING OuT PROVISIONS OF THE BEIRUT AGREEMENT 
oF 1948 RELATING To AuDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, including the provisions of the Joint 
Resolution of October 8, 1966, Public Law 89-634, and 
section 301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, I hereby 
order and proclaim that— 

1. Pursuant to section 3(b) of the Joint Resolution, 
the amendments to the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States made by section 3(a) of the Joint Resolution shall 
apply with respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption, on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1967. 

2. Pursuant to the “Agreement for Facilitating the In- 
ternational Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials 
of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character’, 
made at Beirut in 1948, the Joint Resolution, and head- 
note 1 to schedule 8, part 6 of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States, the United States Information Agency 
is hereby designated as the agency to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Agreement and related protocol, and to 
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make any determinations and to prescribe any regulations 
required by headnote 1. 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House, 
October 14, 1966. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:11 p.m., October 14, 
1966] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11311 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 


Objects of Cultural Significance 
Imported for Display or Exhibition 
Executive Order 11312. October 14, 1966 


DESIGNATING THE SECRETARY OF STATE To PERFORM 
Functions RELATING TO CERTAIN OBjEcTS oF CuL- 
TURAL SIGNIFICANCE ImporTED INTO THE UNITED 
STATES FOR TEMPORARY DISPLAY OR EXHIBITION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Act of 
October 19, 1965, 79 Stat. 985, entitled “An Act to render 
immune from seizure under judicial process certain ob- 
jects of cultural significance imported into the United 
States for temporary display or exhibition, and for other 
purposes,” and as President of the United States, it is 
ordered as follows: 

SecTion 1. The Secretary of State is hereby desig- 
nated and empowered to perform the functions conferred 
upon the President by the above-mentioned Act and shall 
be deemed to be authorized, without the approval, ratifica- 
tion, or other action of the President, (1) to determine 
that any work of art or other object to be imported into 
the United States within the meaning of the Act is of cul- 
tural significance, (2) to determine that the temporary 
exhibition or display of any such work of art or other 
object in the United States is in the national interest, and 
(3) to cause public notices of the determinations referred 
to above to be published in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State, in carrying out this 
order, may consult with the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and with such other officers and such agencies 
of the Government as may be appropriate. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State is hereby authorized to 
delegate within the Department of State the functions 
conferred upon him by this order. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House, 

October 14, 1966. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:11 p.m., October 
14, 1966] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11312 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1966 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted October 11, 1966 


BryaN Simpson, of Florida, to be United 
States Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit to fill 
a new position created by Public Law 89- 
372, approved March 18, 1966. 

CuHaRLES R. Scott, of Florida, to be United 
States District Judge for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Florida to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-372, approved 
March 18, 1966. 

Frep J. Casstsry, of Louisiana, to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-372, approved 
March 18, 1966. 

DonaLp Stuart Russet, of South Carolina, 
to be United States District Judge for the 
District of South Carolina, vice Charles C. 
Wyche, deceased. 

Rosert D. SmirH, Jr., of Arkansas, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Arkansas for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 

CuarRLes M. Conway, of Arkansas, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Arkansas for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 

Epwarp A. Hestep, of California, to be United 
States Marshal for the Northern District of 
California for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment). 

PosTMASTERS (list of 14 names). 


Submitted October 12, 1966 


PosTMASTERS (list of 17 names). 


Submitted October 13, 1966 

Rosert T. MurpnHy, of Rhode Island, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the term of 6 years expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1972 (reappointment). 


Submitted October 14, 1966 


SamvueEL De Patma, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class One to be an As- 
sistant Director, United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, vice Jacob 
D. Beam. 

Rospert M. Draper, of Ohio, to be United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 
of Ohio, for the term of 4 years, vice 
Joseph P. Kinneary, resigned. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY THE 

PRESIDENT 

Approved October 8, 1966 

TES. TR Gs wnccsnsas Public Law 89-634 
Joint Resolution to give effect to the Agree- 
ment for Facilitating the International 
Circulation of Visual and Auditory Mate- 
rials of an Educational, Scientific, and 


Cultural Character, approved at Beirut in 
1948. 


ME, WD iceccassessnct Public Law 89-633 
An Act to amend the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961 to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to hold 
prepayments made to the Secretary by 
insured loan borrowers and transmit them 
to the holder of the note in installments 
as they become due. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 8, 1966—Continued 


DW iciccicacmainnnns Private Law 89-343 
An Act for the relief of Georges Fraise. 
a casei cacccistsitssescianesinsini Private Law 89-344 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Victor M. 
Ubieta. 


fh - Sania Private Law 89-345 
An Act for the relief of Guiseppe Rubino. 
TD Fa ici eccecsticcncstitinen Public Law 89-632 


An Act to provide for additional positions 
in certain departments and agencies, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved October 10, 1966 
ee Public Law 89-636 


An Act to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Ts Be ncsccencsnn Public Law 89-639 


An Act to amend the charter of South- 
eastern University of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


GD Wine ctctctcatnnce Public Law 89-635 


An Act to amend the Judicial Code to per- 
mit Indian tribes to maintain civil actions 
in Federal district courts without regard 
to the $10,000 limitation, and for other 
purposes. 


RG: Fe ieatitnncnnmnants Private Law 89-346 
An Act for the relief of Dorothy Eyre. 


Gi Fh cntinnnasicidicns Public Law 89-638 


An Act to provide for holding terms of the 
United States District Court for the District 
of South Dakota at Rapid City. 


GS Gkctcstidncweena Private Law 89-347 


An Act for the relief of Joaquin U. Villa- 
gomez. 


Se ht nnicnaadinniintiias Public Law 89-640 


An Act to authorize the conclusion of an 
agreement for the joint construction by 
the United States and Mexico of an inter- 
national flood control project for the Ti- 
juana River in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, 
with Mexico, and for other purposes. 


se Public Law 89-637 


Joint Resolution to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding thirty years, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Approved October 11, 1966 
ee Public Law 89-641 


An Act to provide for the refund of certain 
amounts erroneously deducted for National 
Service Life Insurance premiums from the 
pay of former members of the organized 
military forces of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, and 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide that certain payments 
under that title shall be made at a rate 
in Philippine pesos as is equivalent to 
$0.50 for each dollar authorized. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved October 11, 1966—Continued 

De Wa iscanacnccadinn Public Law 89-642 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 


Approved October 13, 1966 
A COE icsnccennnnnens Public Law 89-650 


An Act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to the nomination and 
selection of candidates for appointment to 
the Military, Naval, and Air Force Acad- 
emies, and for other purposes. 


TEE: 30a cccenen Public Law 89-644 


An Act to amend the Connally Hot Oil Act 
by exempting States from certain provi- 
sions thereof. 


n 
to 
cs 
x) 
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ces cain ioseeccndlamanieiall Public Law 89-649 


An Act to clarify authorization for the 
approval by the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency of the lease of a 
portion of certain real property conveyed 
to the city of Clarinda, Iowa, for airport 
purposes. 


S. We isadcseasasaia Public Law 89-643 
An Act to amend section 8 of the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to in- 
crease the special revenue bond borrowing 
authority, and for other purposes. 


ne Public Law 89-647 
An Act to amend the Federal Airport Act 
to extend the time for making grants 
thereunder, and for other purposes. 


Oi We aeneccnssidada Public Law 89-648 
An Act to amend Public Law 89-428 to au- 
thorize the Atomic Energy Commission to 
enter into a cooperative arrangement for a 
large-scale combination nuclear power- 
desalting project, and appropriations 
therefor, in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

De iirc csniciticcncinisenen Public Law 89-645 
An Act to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

SB. ROR: WR cnncmnsencac Public Law 89-646 
Joint Resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion providing for membership of the 
United States in the Pan American In- 


stitute of Geography and History and to 
authorize appropriations therefor. 


Approved October 14, 1966 


ee Public Law 89-651 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Ma- 
terials Importation Act of 1966. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released October 7, 1966 


The President’s remarks at Military Park, 
Newark, N.J. (advance text). 


Released October 11, 1966 


Remarks of the President upon signing a 
bill providing benefits for Philippine vet- 
erans (advance text). 

The President’s remarks upon signing the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (advance text). 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released October 12, 1966 


Remarks of the President at the Social Se- 
curity headquarters, Baltimore, Md. (ad- 
vance text). 

The President’s remarks at Staten Island, 
N.Y. (advance text). 

Remarks of the President at Albee Square, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (advance text). 

The President’s remarks at Salisbury Park, 
Nassau County, Long Island, N.Y. (ad- 
vance text). 

Remarks of the President at the St. George 
Hotel, Brooklyn, N.Y. (advance text). 


Released October 13, 1966 


The President’s remarks at Wilmington, Del. 
(advance text). 


Opening remarks of the President at his 
news conference of October 13, 1966 
(advance text). 


The President’s remarks to the National 


Recreation and Park Association (advance 
text). 
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